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LOYALTY GROUP 











FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1934, $16,006,502.99 


Securities at Market Valuz 








THE GIRARD 

FIRE & MARINE 

INSURANCE CO 
Organized 1853 


Surplus to Policyholders 
Dec. 31, 1934 
$2,087,058.35 

Varket 

IN BUSINESS 


Ne ritie af Value 


82 YEARS 





THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
Organized 1854 


» irplus to Policyholders 
Dec. 31, 1934 


$935,329.77 
Securities at Market Value 


81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





NATIONAL- 

BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
Organized 1866 
Surplus to Policyholders 
De« 31, 1934 
$1, 932,062.99 
ut Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Securities 





4 


THE METROPOLITAN 
ASUALTY INSURANCE CO 
OF NEW YORK 
Organized 1874 
Surplus to Polic yholders 
Dec. 31, 1934 
$1,796,718.88 


Varket Value 
BUSINESS 


‘ 


“r 


1 YEARS IN 








HAZARDS INSURED 


Fire and Lightning 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Tornado— Windstorm 
Ocean and Inland Marine 
Tourist Baggage 

Riot and Civil Commotion 
Explosion 

Parcel Post 

Loss of Use 

Earthquake 

Aircraft 

Automobile—All lines 
Personal Accident 

Health 

Group Disability 

Plate Glass 

Burglarly, Theft and Larceny 
Hold-up—Robbery 

Blanket Residence 

Public Liability—All Lines 
Contingent Liability 
Elevator Liability 

Elevator Property Damage 
Golf and All Sports Liability 
Products Liability 
Professional Liability 
Malpractice 

Check Alteration and Forgery 
Fidelity Bonds 

Surety Bonds 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 
Over 
Four Hundred Million 


$429,842,318.00 


MILWAUKEE 
MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1852 
Surplus to Policyholders 
Dec. 31, 1934 
$5,005,480.77 
Securities at Market Value 


83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1871 
Surplus to Policyholders 
Dec. 31, 1934 
$2,081,259.49 


Securities at Market 


64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


+ aiue 








THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Organized 1870 
Surplus to Policyholders 
Dec. 31, 1934 
$2,243,727.39 


Securities at Market Value 


65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE C 
Organized 1909 
Surplus to Policyholders 
Dec. 31, 1934 
$2,022,134.99 


Value 


Securities at Market 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 














WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 





AGE—EXPERIENCE—GOOD 


FAITH—PERFORMANCE—SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 
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For Every Personal Insurance Need 


OUT OF A THERE’S A PACIFIC MUTUAL 
CLE AR SKY! POLICY THAT FITS | 
. . And Behind That Policy Is | 

On April 28, 1915, The Midland PERMANENT 
Mutual Life issued a $1,000 Twenty- 5 T A Q j L | T Y 


Year Endowment policy to Mrs. May 
Trust. age 29. Fourteen annual pre- Consider, for instance, these figures brought out 
by the Company's 67th Annual Statement 





miums were paid thereon, dividends 


applied to the purchase of paid-up Assets 
ne otal Admitted Assets December 31, 
endowment additions. Then the WON | i nucnedsnencscyascdecndecens Mn 
: ‘ ¥ . pmcrense Curt 1994... ccc ccacsceees 7,004,001.39 
policyholder quit paying. believing Increase 1930 to 1934, inclusive........ 42.924.779.71 
that she had merely paid for fourteen New Business 
vears of protection. 1934 as compared to 1933 
‘ New Paid Life Insurance.......... An Increase of 21% 
Six turbulent vears rolled by A New Accident Department Premium Income, 
‘ J “ * howe An Increase of 47% 


jure endowment of $812 matured for i 
I > > 
Payments to Policyholders 


Mrs. Trust. After much effort Mrs. Total Paid Policyholders—Year 1934.. $ 25,918,721.25 
; ; ‘ Total Paid Policyholders—1930 to 1934, 

Trust was located in a certain Ohio o> gaat nancy aia acter 130,970.919.00 

. P Total Paid Policyholders since Organ- 

village. Her husband was working lettin «..s.ccccccaswae, sole 313,666,279.83 


part-time. the family living on a re- | 


. 


: «~The 
duced budget. Then came “good a 


news conveyed by a Midland Mutual cite Mutual Life 


representative. Mrs. Trust could Insurance Company sare: 
GEORGE 1.COCHRAN, eresioenr 





scarcely believe her good fortune, but 


finally located the policy in an old Home Office— Operating in | 
Los Angeles, California 42 States 


trunk stored in the attic. 











Cash in the amount of $812 means 














an Easter dress for Betty and a new 
From the 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1934 


suit for Jimmy with father’s life in- 
surance renewed and money in the 
bank. A fine example of thrift re- 
warded! Insurance in Force $72.067.461 
(A Gain of $11,877,531, or 12%) 


Total Assets $4.056.826.71 


(A Gain of $525,045.45, or 15%) 


T H E M | D L A N D Over $115 of Admitted Assets for 
MUTUAL LIFE Every $100 of Liabilities 


: — . BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


Of course her name isn’t May Trust 


Columbus, Ohio 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY WM. J. SIRCER 
President Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 
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Now Being Distributed 


THE SPECTATOR HANDY CHART 


of Casualty, Surety 
and Miscellaneous 
Insurance Companies 


Price, per copy, 75c 


THE SPECTATOR FIRE INDEX 


Price, per copy, 75c 


THE LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


The Vest Pocket 
Rate and Data Book 


List Price $2 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


to Standard and Special 
Contracts, Dividends, 
Net Costs and Annuities 


List Price, plain $4; thumb-indexed $4.35 
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Insurance Authority 
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RECLAIM THE WASTE 


ROFLIGATE waste has been a most deplorable by-product of 
DP acoression years. Faced with lessened income and depleted 

values, many men and women in panic, chose to continue extrav- 
agant habits of living, in preference to a curtailment in expenses 
through the inauguration of a judicious program of far-sighted 
economy. They sacrificed the reserves that years of work and 
ambition had erected to provide peace and security in the future 
for themselves and their families in order that an absurd and 
frivolous craving for present conveniences be satisfied. Conserva- 
tion of resources was discarded as an actuating principle and dis- 
sipation of hard-earned savings and carefully planned protective 
bulwarks became the order of the day. 


Insurance in every form suffered. Those who had secured 
through an insurance policy a certain stability and permanence in 
their ownership of property and as well made more durable their 
future happiness and that of their dependents were not content 
to abide with the financial restraint its continuance demanded. In 
a sort of mad hysteria they engaged in a senseless orgy of spend- 
ing, which forced in its wake the disposal of this, their last instru- 
ment of protection, and dispensed thereby with this irreplaceable 
and vital service without seeming appreciation of the harm they 
were inflicting upon themselves, their dependents and their credi- 
tors. The consequence of the widespread lapsation of insurance 
policies which ensued is felt in thousands of homes once strongly 
guarded against the vicissitudes and vagaries which time always 
occasions. Thousands are in orphanages, in workshops and on 
relief, and some rest in Potter’s Field because in a moment of 
thoughtless spending for current pleasures, insurance on life and 
property were casually discarded. 


Now there are literally millions of men and women who are 
unprotected because a false economy or a hope inspired optimism 
prompted a relinquishment of their final safeguard against disaster 
and the lone anchor to prosperity. These millions realize the need 
for life insurance, the need for fire insurance and the need for lia- 
bility insurance. They await an insurance agent to reestablish 
their purpose and to revitalize their will to protect. They must, 
under the inspiration of an enthusiastic agent, be reawakened to a 
new desire to soften future hardships by the relief which insur- 
ance protection buys. On the books of every agent throughout the 
country are names of one-time patrons. They provide the greatest 
and most fruitful list of prospects ever assembled. 


No greater work lies ahead of insurance than that of recanvass- 
ing old policyholders. This recanvass, to accomplish a real service 
to the public, must not be restricted to present holders of old 
policies. Every life and property insurance man in the office and 
in the field should undertake a conscientious campaign to re-enroll] 
every former policyholder. 


LAV. 




















ANAGEMENT recognizes that 
no business is safe without the 
sure protection of adequate in- 
surance for the preservation of capital 
values and the conservation of liquid 
assets. Management, therefore, does 
not wish to tear down, but to strength 
en this great insurance structure, to 
help to make it more flexible, to attempt 
to suggest ways of less complicated 
procedures, at least to the extent of 
bringing out into the open some of the 
complexities, duplications, archaic prac- 
tices, and competitive methods which 
impress management as being a hin- 
drance to the prompt, orderly and ef- 
ficient conduct of the business. 
Management recognizes that a sys- 
tem of rating for all kinds of insurance 
must be devised in a way to reflect the 
hazard insured against, taking into 
proper consideration the features of 
risk and protection, and that the pre- 
miums received from the many must, 
over a given period of time, equal the 
losses plus the expenses plus the other 
requirements of reasonable _ profit 
and/or reserves. In spite of the fact 
that statistics can be produced to show 
a general decline in rate level for cer- 
tain forms of insurance, over a period 
of years, either country-wise for given 
classes, or in given territories, manage- 
ment believes that such results are 
more or less relative, and that the na- 
tional insurance Dill is too high. 
Furthermore, management feels that in 
many ways the insurance industry lags 
many laps behind the economic needs 
of the times and is unable to supply 
with facility and simplicity the kind of 
insurance coverage frequently required 
or preferred by management 


Vow I am not suggest y that nw 


agement believes that th I ronts of #i 

ims“urance com pant S, hy } i large, are 
too great, but that the nse factor 
is too burdensome, not due to wilful 
mismanagement o fauntir g aste, hut 
due to the duplications and complica 
fiona of regulatory control, ina meth- 
ods, both imposed by outworn machin 


eryu from above or compla ently tole r- 
ated from within, which conditions have 
seemed to produce an unsatisfactory 
situation in the insurance business. 

It is from this point of view that I 
am attempting to be the spokesman for 
management, in a sympathetic and not 
a super-critical spirit. Perhaps through 
lack of understanding I may make some 
unjust criticisms or suggestions either 
impractical or impossible of attainment. 





An Objective Scrutiny 


From the Point of 


An Extraction of the Highspots from 
the Author's Exhaustive Report to 
the A.M.A. at Its Recent Insurance 
Conference in Atlantic City, N. J. 


Let us then in the forum to follow 
bring these matters freely out into the 
open, 

No single factor has retarded the 
development of insurance as much as 
the absurd diversity of the laws en- 
acted to control its operations. The sit- 
uation is much the same as that which 
existed prior to the adoption by mos 
states of a uniform negotiable instru- 
ments law. The medley of laws with 
which underwriters are obliged to con- 
tend increases the cost of insurance, and 
interferes with the normal functioning 
of the system by which such protection 


Is provided. 


State's Rights 


An underwriter of my acquaintan 


— 


once said, “When I studied history, 
became a firm believer in states’ rights. 
Since I have become an underwriter I 
have changed my mind.” I have often 
speculated on the desirability of a 


model Federal control system for the 
insurance business, but, after witness- 
ing some of the fantastic legislation 
the Federal Government is capable of, 
and the utter futility of expecting an 
economical or politically free supervi- 
sion to be possible, I feel sure the un- 
derwriter just referred to has come to 
the same sorrowful conclusion as I 


have that such an issue would not be 
any solution at all. 

The only alternative appears to be, 
in some way, through some effective 
medium which has not yet appeared 





same as any othe: 


There is no moral or economic just 


insurance premiums. 


from disasters, and by confiscating over 


urposes other than o 
the states are making capita 
misfortunes and forcing another factor 
expense rati0s 





of the insurance companies which must 


Insurance Department of 
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of Property 


Insurance 


View of the Buyer 


By J. ALBERT ROBINSON 


Insurance officer, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 


and vice-president, in charge of Insurance 


Division, American Management Association 


of Commerce of the United States has 
blazed away at this problem for the 
past decade with heavy artillery of ir- 
refutable analytical data and carefully 
phrased resolutions. Prominent insur- 
ance executives take frequent oppor- 
tunity to do their own sharp shooting 
and to present facts to a certain public, 
more often than otherwise, however, to 
an insurance audience. The insurance 
press follows along with ammunition 
reserves. ... 

Until the day arrives when it is no 
longer necessary to regulate insurance 
institutions, if it ever comes, policy- 
holders should be relentless in their de- 
mands that such regulation be efficient. 
A composite appraisal of state super- 
vision of insurance reveals little that is 
encouraging. In general, with a few 
notable exceptions, such work is in the 
hands of political appointees, untrained 
in the affairs of insurance, hence, total- 
ly incapable of advising the Governor 
or Legislature in regard to the type of 
laws needed to protect policyholders, 
and incompetent to interpret and ad- 
minister existing laws. The insuring 
public has much to gain by insisting 
upon the selection of qualified insur- 
ance department officials. . 

When one contemplates the number 
of fire insurance associations, general 
policy and rate regulatory bodies and 
Supervising associations of one kind or 
another for one purpose or another, 
and then catalogs the numerous rating 
bureaus and defines the area of their 
The Spi tator. 
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jurisdiction, notes the complexity of 
their make-up, some composed of com- 
pany officials, some of company field 
men, some of local agents, and some 
independently operated by individuals 
or by states for the purpose of furnish- 
ing rates, Johnny public is left in a 
as 

The existence of hampering state 
legislation which has necessitated a cer- 
tain amount of regulatory machinery 
on the part of the insurance companies 
and a certain required complexity in 
the methods of conducting the business 
and the development of the contract 
forms and rating methods has already 
been recognized, yet one wonders if the 
companies have not in some measure, 
been caught in the meshes of a bureau- 
cratic net of their own spinning. 


Balanced Schedules 


In many 
balanced rating schedules. 
simplification of 
needed, both for the sake of economy 
and also to promote uniformity. It is a 
perfect farce to that any 
actuary can measure the difference in 
the fire hazard of two fireproof build- 
ings so that one might rate .0392 and 
another .0393 per $100 of insurance. 
For $1,000,000 coverage that final 
decimal point in rate would make a dif- 
ference of $1 in the premium, and yet 
the various complicated rate schedules 


territories we need better 
Above all, 


rating schedules is 


consider 


do produce such silly figures as that, 


causing a considerable expense to the 





rating bureaus themselves and to rep- 
resentatives of the assured in proving 
up the figures. And to cap the climax, 
in some instances we have a small per- 
centage discount to be deducted on top 
of everything else. ... 

In defense of the 
must certainly be said in all 
fairness that their reluctance to sim- 
plify and broaden their policies may be 
attributed directly to the attitude of the 
long as 


insurance compa- 


nies it 


public toward insurance. As 
policyholders regard 
gambling device, and as a 
for ordinary care and prudence, it will 
not be possible to remove some of the 


insurance as a 
substitute 


most 
Moreover, unless 


restrictions by which coverages 
are now surrounded. 
the public ceases to treat the funds of 
insurance companies as an inexhausti- 
ble pool into which they are privileged 
to dip at will, always eager to get a lit- 
tle bit more than they are entitled to, 
it may not be safe to remove all of the 
limitations in policies. Policyholders 
must learn that loss funds their 
funds, and that they are only robbing 
themselves when they abuse the privi- 
they enjoy as members of the 
system.... 


are 


leges 

The complex problem of workmen’s 
compensation, like the poor, is always 
with us. ... During the last decade the 
workmen’s compensation laws of near- 
ly every state have been liberalized, 
either by legislative enactments or 
judicial interpretation. Benefits pay- 
able to employees, or their dependents, 
have least the 
major occupational diseases have been 
brought within the acts of many com- 
monwealths. All which 
have been during the past winter or are 
now in have had before them 
designed to 


been increased, and at 


legislatures 


session 
many bills 
scope of compensation laws or to facili- 
tate the 
workmen. 


broaden the 


collection of indemnity by 
These developments are unquestion 
the 


movement 


ably result of a well organized 


labor unions 
Thi 
problem has become particularly acute 


sponsored by 


and supported by social workers. 


during the past year due to the ad 


vanced social philosophy which ha 


been emanating from Washington. 
Employers have made but feeble at 

tempts to oppose this movement, and in 

consequence have been obliged to pay 


higher rates each year for insurance. 


It is estimated that there has been an 


(Concluded on page 25) 








With the Editors 


Life Insurance Week 

N May 13 and continuing 
until May 18 this nation will 
have to hear something about life 
insurance. The nation will hear 
it through newspapers, radio, 
and, finally and conclu- 
through the mouth of 
insurance salesmen of 
America. Here are some of the 
good things “Life Insurance 
Week’s” do for us all. Make us 


posters 
sively, 
the life 


buy more insurance; make us 
appreciate the fact we have 
more; make us take a little more, 


perhaps; makes the entire nation 
think about —not insurance — 
“me and mine’. When that is 
accomplished the salesman’s job 
becomes, to say the least, easier. 

Naturally, every salesman of 
life insurance will do his share to 
make, not only the week, but his 
entire career show results from 
the nation-wide publicity tossed 
into his lap. The agent may not, 
probably will not, sell a policy on 
his first call. But his prospect is 
thinking about life insurance, and 
he will remember the man who 
called. Thereby changing a sus- 
pect into a prospect, which we 
have heard, is what agents are 
looking for. 

Deviation Filings 

OMPETITIVE effort in the fire 

insurance business has _ re- 
sulted in abuses of which all are 
aware. Some of the abuses are of 
major development and some are 
only beginning to get in their evil 
In the latter class belongs 
the installment payment of pre- 
miums. It is, therefore, pleasant 
to note that the insurance depart- 
ment of Ohio has put its foot 
down on such “goings on.” 

A statement issued by the in- 
surance commissioner of Ohio and 
just made public declares that 
during the past few years a num- 
ber of companies have made “de- 
viation filings” of rates for poli- 
cies written on five- or three-year 
terms. These filings provide for 
annual installment payments of 
the term premium and their ef- 
feet, says the Ohio department, is 


oars. 


to set up differing rates for the 
same or different risks in the 
identical class. The bad results 
from a condition of this kind are 
apparent and apply alike to com- 
panies and producers. An agent 
cannot honestly acquire business 
if his competitor offers a lower 
rate on the same risk in a com- 
pany as good as his own. On the 
other hand, the danger to the 
companies lies in the constant 
lowering of rates to a point where 
they are no longer based on sound 
practice. 

Accordingly, the Ohio depart- 
ment has now ruled that “devia- 
tion filings’ of the kind referred 
to are in violation of the State 
laws. Policies already written on 
the term deviation basis will con- 
tinue in force to their anniversary 
dates but will then be rewritten 
at the published rate. 

By this action, the Ohio com- 
missioner has done a service not 
only to policyholders whose inter- 
ests might be adversely affected, 
but to the producers and the com- 
panies themselves. Unrestrained 
dabbling in “deviation filings” 
and installment payments would 





—In 1626 the island of Manhattan [its 
name might have been Okumwee- 
poochee at that time for all | know) 
was sold by the Indians for $24 
worth of what would now be termed 
5 and 10c store junk. 

—Today New York City has a book 
value of $20,000,000,000—half of it 
land value. 

—309 years is a short space of time, as 
history goes, but a longer time than 
any human can possibly expect to 
live. 

—Yet there's a good moral to be 
gained from this little real estate 
transaction of our Dutch forebears. 

—Opportunity is like time or space— 
it is ever-existent. 

—Right now the foundation is un- 
doubtedly being set for greater ac- 
complishments and individual suc- 
cesses than ever before. 

—Your great opportunity may be star- 
ing you in the face at this very 
moment. 

—I hope you recognize it. 


EVERIT B. TERHUNE 





work ultimate havoc regardless of 
the apparent proximate gain. 


Power of Life and Death 


STREAM cannot rise higher 

than its source. The vast 
majority of people who drive 
motor cars are of average intelli- 
gence. The minority are, respec- 
tively, above and below this aver- 
age. Those in the latter class 
should not be permitted to drive. 
Nothing less than the concen- 
trated average intelligence of a 
human being is requisite to safe 
driving. He who drives must re- 
alize that he has accepted a seri- 
ous responsibility. For the time 
being he is exercising the power 
of life and death over his fellow- 
creatures. In good conscience 
his attention may not be diverted 
from the one task of driving. 

While at the wheel he should 
“Watch the Other Fellow.” He 
must be sure that other drivers 
understand what he is doing or 
is about to do. He must satisfy 
them that he knows they under- 
stand him. Below are _ rules 
which Robert C. Graham, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Graham- 
2aige Motors Corporation has 
asked all dealers to expound in 
every new car demonstration. 
They are here condensed: 

Look and signal before turning 
out from the curb. 

In making a left or right turn, 
signal after the way is clear. 

Left turns should not be made 
from the extreme right of road. 

Take nochances driving through 
changing lights. 

Unless the way is clear, take no 
chances driving around vehicles. 

Watch speed when driving by 
parked cars. 

Watch cross streets narrowly; 
anything may happen. 

If you are driving slow, keep 
to extreme right of road. 

If sleepy or in a subnormal 
condition, your proficiency as 4 
driver is impaired. Leave the 
road. 

If you can’t think and act in 
an emergency as fast as you are 
driving, you are endangering 
yourself and others. 


The Spectator, April 25, 1935 
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Time 


Nation Accident and Health 
Week, designed to stimulate public | 
‘aterest in accident insurance, reaches 
the peak of activity in the sales con- 
gress in New York City and the 
lyncheon in Philadelphia, the latter 
being broadcast over a Middle At- 
antic net-work. 





The Home Life of New York elects 
Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., vice-president in 
charge of agencies, Leigh Cruess 
vice-president in charge of under- 
writing and William P. Worthington 
superintendent of agencies. 





Work begun on the new home 
office structure in Washington, D. C. 
of the Acacia Mutual Life. I+ will 
stand on Capitol Plaza, near 
United States Capitol. 


Emil P. Scheitlin, prominent in 
casualty actuarial circles, is elected 
treasurer of the Globe Indemnity, 
succeeding Harry Furze. 





At the annual meeting and luncheon 
of the Insurance Brokers’ Association 
at the Hotel Astor in New York City, 
B. C. Forbes, noted economist and 
writer, is honored as quest speaker. 





6. L. Anderson, associated for 
thirty-three years with the 
western Mutual Life, is 
secretary of that company. 





Michigan's 1934 fire loss ratio is 


established as the lowest since 1905 | 


and the second lowest in existing 
records which date back to 1871. The 
loss ratio was 43 per cent as com- 
pared with the all-time low of 39 per 
cent in 1905. 





As an aftermath of the series of 
wind and dust storms in the Middle 
West, Oklahoma adjusters are 
swamped with claims that aggregate 
several hundred thousand dollars. 





Announcement is made by the 
Travelers Fire of Hartford of two 
appointments, that of Esmond Ewing 
to succeed the late Robert H. Wil- 
ams as vice-president and secretary, 
and of Robert D. Safford as vice- 
president and assistant secretary. 





The Illinois Supreme Court in its 
decision of last week holds Section | 
of the occupational disease act un- 
constitutional on the ground that it 
violates the due process clause of the 
state and federal constitutions. 





Ellis J. Lehman, outstanding figure 
in New York insurance affairs, is ap- 
pointed manager in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
tor the Fidelity Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia. 





M. A. Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Penna., ad- 


dressing the Academy of Political 
Science in New York City, discussed 
the National Security Program and 
warned his audience that it is a 
Cangerous experiment. 
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Idteme adage 
Auto Manufacturer—"How do you like it? Hun- 


dred Miles an hour!" 
Underwriter—"Frankly, | can't see the good of it.” 








SOUNDINGS| 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 

















HOUGH the nation’s calendar is over- 
T stutted with specially designated “weeks” 

to promote various ideas and products, 
the privilege of accident and health insur- 
ance to so assert itself was over-due, and the 
sponsors of National Accident and Health 
Week are to be congratulated on their initia- 
tive and effectiveness. 

Preliminary soundings taken by this de- 
partment on the results of the effort indicate 
that repercussions were felt both in in- 
creased volume of business written and in 
encouraging reactions of brokers and agents 
dealing with the coverage. 

A pleasing augury of the permanent suc- 
cess of the campaign is the return of many 
brokers and agents to the field of accident 
insurance plus the conversion of others who 
had never written the line to any extent. 
These producers, impressed by the scope of 
activity engendered during the week, and 
aware in a belated fashion of the importance 
of a field which hitherto they had regarded 
as a “filler” or side-line, have eagerly set 
about laying foundations which they antici- 
pate will support an increasing large share 
of this business. 

Of all so-called social insurances, accident 
and health is probably the most useful to all 
citizens and the least practical as a govern- 
ment undertaking. If it is true, as many 
wise insurance men think, that the govern- 
mentally-stimulated interest in social secur- 
ity will ultimately redound to the advantage 
of private insurance carriers, the accident 
and health underwriters should be the fore- 
most of the beneficiaries. 


Tide 


Additional issues of 20-25 year 
2% per cent Treasury bonds of 
1955-60 and of 5-year 15g per cent 
Treasury notes of Series A-1940 are 
being offered in exchange for the 
First Liberty Loan bonds called for 
redemption on June 15. 





The largest single issue so far 
registered under the securities act 
of 1933, the $73,000,000 Southern 
California Edison Company, Ltd., re- 
funding mortgage gold bonds, series 
of 334s. due 1960, was offered to 
the public Monday by a syndicate 
headed by the First Boston Corpo- 
ration. The 334 per cent rate is be- 
lieved to be a new low record for 
long-term utility bond coupons since 
the depression began. 





Detroit automobile circles  esti- 
mated that output during the past 
week totaled over 110,200 units, a 
new high for the year, compared 
with 91,500 units in the same week 
last year. March factory sales of 
automobiles amounted to 429,830 
cars, the largest total since April, 
1930, when 444,024 units were sold, 
according to the Department of 
Commerce. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended April 20, 
1935, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, ciosed Monday 
at 127.90 and closed Saturday at 
129.35. 

Composite average of 30 rails for 


the same week closed Monday at 
25.45 and closed Saturday at 25.62. 








Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
97.17 and closed Saturday at 98.23. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the same week closed Monday at 
91.49 and closed Saturday at 91.57. 





Steel ingot production in the 
United States for the current week 
rose from 46 to 46!/2 per cent of 
capacity, The Iron Age estimates, 
and the trade is grateful that it is 
at least holding its own. Much of 
the buying is so miscellaneous that 
it cannot be forecast. 





Wheat gained fractionally on the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week, 
and May corn rose 23% cents a 
bushel. Weather conditions are be- 
ing closely watched; it is thought 
possible that the wheat belt of the 
Southwest may have its third succes- 
sive crop failure. 





Cotton futures showed net ad- 
vances for last week of 3 to 7 points 
on near months and 27 to 28 points 
on those more distant. The demand 
for spot cotton, both domestic and 
for export, was also improved. 





The Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany's net income for the fiscal year 
ended March 3! was $9,224,857, 
equivalent after preferred dividends 
to 15 cents a share on common. This 
compares with $10,507,025, or 39 
cents a share, for the preceding year. 








Fire Insurance in the United States in 1934 


The following tabulation shows the aggregate of the fire insurance business transacted in the United States in 1934, and the finan. 
cial condition of the companies as of Jan. 1, 1935. The figures are compiled from the reports of the various companies by The Spec. 
tator, and are in advance of State Insurance Department reports. The list comprises all American and foreign stock companies 
reporting to the New York Insurance Department, some of which also transact marine insurance. 








Contingent, 
; Voluntary 
Net Surplus and Special 








ll Total Jan. 1,1935 Reserves 
Assets Excluding Jan. 1, 1935 *Total Dividends to Expenses 
CoMPANY Cash Jan.1, Depreciation (Not included—Net Premiums Written— Income ————Losses Paid—-——— Stockholders Paid 
American Stock Companies Capital 1935 Reserves) in Surplus 1934 1933 1934 1934 1933 1934 1934 
$ $ t $ $ 3 $ $ 3 $ $ 

Aetna, Hartford 7,500,000 43,989,434 ¢15,677,243 16,767,534 15,250,704 18,335,230 7,288,793 7,422,098 1,200,000 §8, 476,90 
Agricultural, Watertown 3,000, 000 11,758. 628 2,711,975 5,156,451 5,072,655 5,531,384 2,379,650 2,627,832 300,000 2,348,733 
Albany, Albany 1,000,000 2,217,513 589, 825 23,579 489,719 483,275 600,037 222,314 240, 236 62,500 258, 395, 
Allemannia Fire, Pittsburgh 1,200,000 4,718,405 d1,769,034 . 1,320,496 1,254,651 1,484,441 645, 303 651, 506 168,000 678, 539 
Alliance, Phila 1,000, 000 8,603,298 4,577,018 . 2,233,413 3 ach 389 eee. <embaabeaew case ‘ jedan 
Allied Fire, New York 200,000 493,344 175,613 3,353 126,674 117,452 144, 868 27,914 27,388 952,099 47,126 
American, Newark 3,343,740 26,596,809 7,941,216 572,000 11,352,465 12,874,763 12,263,394 6,306,900 6,209,202 668,748 5,582,667 
American Alliance, New York 3,000,000 7,789,231 2,611,488 2,180,975 1,427,881 2,575,048 770,307 716, 547 300,000 1,131,515 
American and Foreign, New York 1,500,000 5,776,599 2,883,142 56,502 1,314,578 1,294,179 1,527,337 678,411 560, 296 225,000 578, 864 
American Auto Fire, St. Louis 300,000 1,716,033 619,316 1,177, 664 388,135 1,222,086 499, 309 574, 838 150,000 507, 692 
American Central, St. Louis 1,000,000 7,054,246 3,021,679 2,292,934 2,246,008 2,600,083 1,009,010 1,112,709 100,000 §1, 296,556 
American Druggists, C mang per 750,000 2,182,098 1,146,004 387, 767 384,811 442,127 119, 204 152,144 h93, 984 169, 830 
American Eagle Fire, New York 1,000,000 12,037,471 6,443,532 155,099 3,066,246 2,997,318 3,673,669 1,427,088 1,431,101 325,000 1,355,486 
American Equitable, New York 1,000,000 8,152,498 2,677,940 3,795,055 3,847,081 4,046,510 1,966,880 2,122,379 50,000 1,936,022 
American Home Fire, New York 1,000,000 2,609,568 1,006,883 : 559, 602 409,212 659, 190 244,811 291, 106 err 319,416 
American National, Columbus 500, 000 951, 221 443,221 : ee Diieciaiieene see eileealn 50,000 15,044 
American Union, New York 1,000,000 2,661,547 1,178,367 : 334, 433 277,106 451,985 138,062 130,950 eiaoeaon 181, 438 
Anchor, Providence 1,000,000 2,038,563 479,304 553,529 479, 956 620, 647 224,700 243, 682 10,000 222,518 
Automobile, Hartford 5,000,000 18,368,291 4,667,679 1,450,000 7,319,736 5,884,211 7,949,357 3,165,922 2,662,487 500,000 3,133,861 
Baltimore American, New York 1,500,000 4,589,009 665, 243 . 1,999,069 1,743,846 2,156,585 865, 150 837, 485 sbndwt 962, 823 
Bankers and Shippers, New York 1,000,000 5,175,743 1,154,962 3,132,540 2,471,116 3,320,325 1,316,921 1,236,925 114,000 1,401,745 
Birmingham Fire, Birmingham 300,000 1,174,967 533,516 15, 659 278, 601 274, 888 320,348 97,941 75, 243 37,500 135,412 
Birmingham Fire, Pittsburgh 300, 000 920, 902 j512,023 52,445 50,543 88,051 10, 206 7,520 18,000 25, 238 
Boston, Boston , 3,000,000 20,156,669 10,097,143 5,016,729 4,774,115 5,562,042 2,407,980 2,319,237 492,600 2,484,927 
BuffaJo, Buffalo ‘ 1,000,000 6,394,002 1,961,560 1,998,559 1,752,807 2,230,539 748,249 765,425 150,000 1,017,144 
Caledonian American, Hartford 200,000 1,591,658 1,071,376 5,000 243,786 211,819 311,916 95, 876 92,910 20,000 161,941 
California, San Francisco 1,000,000 5,181,517 2,373,826 111 =61,431,732 1,393,455 1,646,487 670, 467 740,090 100,000 776, 692 
Camden Fire, Camden 2,000,000 11,036,383 3,525,153 54,093 4,817,679 4,386,401 5,285,541 2,206,210 2,304,977 400,000 2,315,916 
Capital Fire, Concord 300, 000 462,511 158, 134 849 1205, 305 1267, 834 : ES 1143, 876 1147,379 wabaare 11,969 
Capital Fire of Cal., San Francisco 600,000 1,215,955 471,729 ‘ 110, 246 106, 557 159, 585 42,310 46,044 ‘ ; 65,617 
Carolina, Wilmington 500,000 2,076,647 737,946 100, 000 451,824 413,890 521, 186 227,156 219, 653 50,000 197,471 
Central Fire, Baltimore 1,000,000 3,530,415 1,279,501 969, 020 867,197 1,060,453 379, 222 366, 250 45,000 509, 890 
Central States Fire, Wichita £90,000 1,152,271 349,771 ‘ ‘ ars 51,106 “ane ‘ . 48,000 2,097 
Central Union, Jersey City 500,000 1,226,631 577,351 97,186 87,983 154,977 38, 768 32,318 ; : 51, 183 
Church Properties Fire, New York 200, 000 480, 048 160,414 10, 649 34,701 20,797 54, 639 12,972 13,700 6,000 24,465 
Citizens Ins. Co. of N. J., Jersey City 1,000,000 2,811,039 1,256,761 393, 704 373, 543 484,346 194,295 148, = 20,000 190, 984 
City of New York, N. Y 1,500,000 4,962,709 1,014,493 2,139,667 1,738,222 2,319,448 881,960 712,77 150,000 950,316 
Columbia, Jersey City 1,000,000 3,350,384 1,360,179 701,529 660,677 839,144 325, 884 326, 455 100,000 385, 457 
Columbia Fire, Dayton, O 1,000,000 2,684,884 1,089,027 501,325 440,482 605, 665 221, 667 227,054 60,000 252,799 
Commerce, Glens Falls 1,000,000 3,299,271 1,010,743 1,123,441 1,014,260 1,263,457 503, 566 509, 993 60,000 562. 606 
Commercial Union Fire, New York 1,000,000 3,005,089 873, 657 85,780 809, 155 795, 064 932,499 380,020 414,485 80,000 440, 366 
Commonwealth, New York 1,000,000 m6,595,620 m3, 206,949 1,940,396 1,852,302 2,352,180 778,916 832,738 250,000 1,012,915 
Concordia Fire, Milwaukee 1,000,000 3,787,495 1,243,727 54,792 1,126,705 819,488 1,226,464 477,690 747,938 580, 000 581,718 
Connecticut Fire, Hartford 2,000,000 19,130,426 10,976,409 4,796,874 4,357,297 5,565,883 1,982,551 2,148,402 320,000 2,421,643 
Continental, New York 4,873,990 71,203,586 38,403,988 797,286 19,634,561 19,093,203 22,721,365 9,109,291 9,529,686 2,339,452 8,505,538 
County Fire, Philadelphia 1,000,000 2,311,325 712,445 4,802 432,381 372, 835 541,905 175, 575 187,457 100, 000 210, 148 
Detroit F. & M., Detroit 1,000,000 3,719,314 1,501,682 214,711 p433,002 1,055,133 498,913 382, 666 532,220 60,000 206, 658 
Dixie Fire, Greensboro 500,000 1,370,592 572, 664 56, 162 198,114 186,390 230,002 94,870 99,813 107, 140 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque 1,000,000 4,409,125 623 , 867 50,000 2,083,108 1,888,126 2,278,538 938,312 936, 284 25,000 1,131,712 
Eagle Fire, New York 1,000,000 2,428,295 883 , 253 : 419, 285 399, 862 534,701 179, 235 168, 625 q124,998 225, 581 
Fast and West, New Haven 1,000,000 2,795,058 1,179,466 52, 604 402,046 393, 228 540,559 185, 503 154, 624 60,000 237, 554 
Empire State, Watertown 1,000,000 2,857,181 1, 247,075 537,257 481,339 643 , 647 227, 838 165, 787 40,000 214,902 
Employers’ Fire, Boston 1,000,000 4,170,949 1,056,713 75,000 1,916,445 1,807,012 2,069,76 780,419 802,943 200, 000 948, 320 
Equitable F. & M., Providence 1,000,000 6,031,368 3,832,453 959,375 871,459 1,194,853 396,510 429, 680 100,000 484,313 
Equity Fire, Kansas City, Mo 200 , 000 972,036 691,871 105, 408 42,598 156, 330 17,527 97,269 : 47, 905 
Eureka Security F. & M., Cincinnati 500,000 3,183,315 1, 102,527 813, 841 1,345,085 921,318 563,038 689,048 ‘ 588, 052 
Excelsior, Syracuse 250, 000 644,434 =r 125, 828 19, 134 197, 816 238, 464 106, 527 79,718 102,001 
Export. New York 400,000 817,855 324,011 118,014 278,527 17,532 8,942 150,000 86, 260 
Federal, Jersey City 2,000,000 16,536,188 10,440,323 2,728,409 3,619,043 1,270,285 1,061,286 522,498 1,223,432 
Federal Union, Chicago 1,000,000 2,702,719 946,774 19,175 611,417 753, 623 299,321 265, 466 8350, 000 287.351 
Fidelity and Guaranty Fire, Baltimore 1,000,000 4,921,029 963, 448 31,300 2,959,170 2,686,217 3,125,795 1,258,782 1,277,784 1, 487,574 
Fidelity Phenix Fire, New Yor k 3,464,825 55,036,775 29,140,000 599.554 15,606,779 14, 847,302 17,910,102 7,663, 674 7,685,744 1,663,078 6 846, 924 
Fire Association, Philade!phia 2,000,000 19,122,446 5,911,722 644,487 8,762,054 6,969,387 9,506,528 3,742,420 3,541,976 399,825 4 117,960 
Fireman's Fund, San Seances 7,500,000 33,337,095 10,859,824 13,928,303 12,658,056 15,223,175 6,511,527 5,990,578 900,000 6,322,086 
Firemens, Washington, D. C 200, 000 730,372 226,214 50,000 163,376 134,339 202, 508 26,706 24,486 16,000 97, 258 
Firemen’s, Newark. 9,397,690 130,753,047 16,608,813 10,758,887 12,199,810 16,373,141 4,807,278 4,020,167 . 5,625,738 
First American, New York 1,000,000 3,823,800 1,751,67 25, 462 812,460 747,223 963 , 257 357,571 363,611 395, 506 
First National, Seattle 200, 000 459,981 206,724 2,000 wu... u.. 20,178 ea 20,000 3, 597 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia 3,000,000 17,595,705 6, 266, 008 5,338,963 4,410,337 6, 122, 958 2,349,367 2,275,352 660,000 2,371,975 
Franklin National, New York 1,000,000 2,973,402 11,411,452 445,725 419,331 540, 837 207, 100 227, 608 203, 160 
Fulton Fire, New York 500,000 1,350,647 850, 647 =~ 120, 037 64,341 2,702 85,027 60,000 13, 629 
General Ins. Co. of America 1,000,000 8,931,708 2,757,656 141,128 4,139,615 2,599,147 4,416,086 1,163,940 1,321,065 w357, 691 1,768,514 
General Exchange Ins. Corp., N. Y 1,000,000 23,552,577 10,547,549 39,837 16,016,560 10,371,800 16,800,493 7,337,618 4,468,861 2,000,000 2,000,678 
General Schuyler Fire, Albany 200,000 470, 680 160,574 100, 249 2,927 194,412 39,039 14,615 ae 64,219 
Georgia Home, Columbus 500,000 2,064,499 820, 955 100, 000 456, 493 422,399 534,415 225, 685 222.310 50,000 200, 094 
Girard F. & M., Philadelphia 1,000,000 73,884,910 71,087,058 1,126,705 819,488 1,280,518 477,689 747,938 830, 000 571,81 
Glens Falls, Glens Fal!s 2,500,000 15,207,150 5,047,301 6,118,241 5,541,240 6,666,003 2,586,432 2,523,451 800,000 2,834,212 
Globe and Republic, Philadelphia 1,000,000 5,045,701 1,123,907 2,600,789 2,471,701 2,751,343 1,270,653 1,370,533 1,343, 501 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, N. Y 2° 107,086 23:950.414 3.175.025 250, 000 1,769,987 ..... 28, 132 
Granite State Fire, Portsmouth 1,000,000 3,936,749 1,553,928 1,085,906 1,003,597 1,246,437 503, 625 487,957 120,000 533,401 
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Contingent, 
Voluntary 
Net Surplus and Special 
ll Total Jan. 1,1935 Reserves 
Assets Excluding Jan. 1, 1935 *T otal Dividendsto Expenses 
COMPANY Cash Jan.1, Depreciation (Not included—Net Premiums Written Income Losses Paid — Stockholders Paid 
Cn an Stock Companies Capital 1935 Keserves in Surplus 1934 1933 1934 1934 1933 1934 1934 
3 3 3 ; 3 i $ 3 $ 3 
Great American, New York 8,150,000 41,269,819 13,150,303 12,660,512 15,053,577 6,230,942 6,635,782 1,630,000 6,714,652 
Great Eastert u Fire, White Plains, N.Y 250, 000 638, 622 57,859 57, 159 $2,916 26,354 10,432 15,000 30,177 
Hamilton Fire, New York 500,000 1,551,890 46,616 24,965 104, 969 36,428 94, 258 200, 626 
Hanover Fire . ew York 4,000,000 14,392,064 » ide 40,000 4,513,942 4,348,131 5, 139, 662 1,973,347 1,806, 899 640,000 2,192,524 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo. 1,000,000 3,195,585 1, 105, 592 693,564 676, 651 $27,700 336,813 300, 738 100, 000 294.131 
Hartford Fire, Hartford. 12,000,000 84,343,198 33,039,770 2,000,000 32,729,061 30,382,611 35,593,682 14,327,158 14,102,347 2,400,000 $16,176,178 
Home Fire & Marine, San Francisco 1,000,000 5,521,795 1,976,724 ...... 2, 185, 159 2,008,767 2,417,245 982,322 959, 605 200, 000 993,119 
Home, New York 7 ; 12,000,000 91,000,015 7: -agadand 37, 72,594 36,164,398 40,714,666 18,456,358 19,438,443 2,760,000 16,475,997 
Homeland, New York 1,000,000 y2,854,593 y1,287,152 _—........ 488,570 408, 843 619,178 179,775 169, 752 EERE 237, 280 
Homestead Fire, Baltimore 500,000 1,706,228 452,985 450,481 396,971 512,281 200, 637 172,218 37,500 203, 260 
Imperial Assurance, New York : 1,000,000 3,836,786 1,563,240 11,580 943,481 891,699 1,103,845 436,748 444,393 100, 000 489,919 
Importers and Exporters, New York 200, 000 655, 103 435,621 ...... —304, 538 1,401,988 2435, 780 477,784 1, 124,096 neice 103,771 
Insurance Co. of North Amer., Phila.. 12,000,000 83,321,023 41,668,673 ..... 22,008,174 20,240,090 25,227,473 8,877,892 8,169,567 2,400,000 $11,838,453 
Insurance Co. of State of Pa., Phila. 1,000,000 4,237,065 1,041,972 2,118,901 366,372 2,259,264 753, 583 663, 506 54,997 1,065, 634 
Keystone Auto Club Fire, Phila. 200, 000 484,732 100,000 115, 898 120, 339 118,169 140,058 26, 869 36,045 aal2,000 59, 368 
Knickerbocker, New York 1,000,000 3,713,681 1,118,849 1,413, 086 1,343,336 1,553, 220 691, 137 744,377 aeiae mes 731,057 
Lafayette Fire, New Orleans 200, 000 918,385 755, 567 112,928 99, 963 156,038 36, 856 31,091 32,000 60,591 
Lincoln Fire, New York 200,000 1,058,563 270,723 195,392 137,813 255,333 632,356 1,390,210 , eine 357,355 
Lumbermen's, Philadelphia 1,000,000 4,328,295 1,641,015 1,636 1,050,415 1,497,395 1,228,410 629, 087 705,994 170,000 553,497 
Manhattan F. & M., New York 1,000,000 2,760,222 peer 693,640 595, 189 870,399 243, 064 229, 691 20,000 358,081 
Maryland, New York 1,000,000 2,426,459 993, 983 23,771 358, 560 322,716 450, 988 173, 233 171,081 pment 179, 608 
Massachusetts F. & M., Boston 1,000,000 2,354,791 746,497 77,556 259,781 527 , 567 381, 621 195, 894 265, 677 100,000 118,913 
Mechanics, Philade iphia 600,000 1,359,106 335, 330 2,126 **712,270 **689,225 854,292 **374,904 **350,209 1,298,000 35, 893 
Mechanics and Traders, Hartford 1,000,000 4,262,211 yy2,027,086 965, 738 908,551 1,131,225 448,716 493, 152 ; 461,748 
Mercantile, New York 1,000,000 6b6, 436,314 662,960,511 1,986,076 1,843,554 2,280,853 771, 502 912,486 200,000 1,031,878 
Merchants and Manufacturers, Newark. 1,000,000 2,865,462 370, 130 een 1,321,547 1,257,990 1,433,786 645,498 698, 733 677,551 
Merchants Fire, Denver ; 400,000 2,067,196 528, 885 36,000 739, 462 611,853 837,910 234,575 229, 262 36,000 393, 207 
Merchants, Providence 1,000,000 2,754,545 630, 626 11,010 1,055,632 847,950 1,179,661 472,353 441,085 605, 960 
Merchants Fire, New York 1,750,000 12,454,339 6,052,189 200,000 3,802,841 3,513,119 4,232,743 1,297,004 1,348,505 370,000 858, 654 
Mercury, St. Paul 1,000,000 4,699,925 ccl, 861,348 1,750,066 1,588,626 1,968,485 798, 543 684, 382 180, 000 769,495 
Michigan F. & M., Detroit. . 1,000,000 3,481,848 889,479 13,497 1,308,647 1,208,812 1,458,151 583, 190 644,478 90,000 631,049 
Milwaukee Mech., Milwaukee 2,000,000 dd9, 104,060 dd3,005,481 ... 8,175,470 2,478,435 3,557,633 1,341,089 1,869,845 2,160,000 1,560,780 
Minneapolis F. & M., Minneapolis 1,000,000 1,477,793 158, 874 , 55,175 ; 20,000 1,568 
Monarch Fire, New York 816,496 3,526,498 456,401 42,995 1,788,434 1,180,333 2,324,715 744,417 915, 657 : 845, 928 
Nationa! Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh 1,000,000 gg3,413,781 99932,063 1,126,705 819,488 1,258,526 477,690 747,938 580, 000 576, 355 
National F. & M., Elizabeth, N. J. 400, 000 758,016 287, 706 4,929 57,433 116,668  Ah281,316 —70,481 86, 250 3,383 
National Fire, Hz artford . 5,000,000 40,001,773yy15,831,218 2,500,000 13,000,322 12,230,488 14,307,079 6,040,416 6,638,588 1,000,000 
National Liberty, New York 4,000,000 16,051,247 4,786,557 sain 5,411,539 4, 955, 582 5,984,929 2,735,909 2,899,082 499, 988 
National Reserve, Dubuque. . 250,000 1,955,828 488, 549 50,000 846, 522 942,422 454, 261 513,729 
National Security Fire, Omaha 1,000,000 2,490,093 913,471 as 434,417 520, 523 191,359 176, 450 40,000 214. 392 
National Union, Pittsburgh 1,100,000 13,830,010 4,557,495 6,205,755 5,553,496 6,749,756 2,502,911 2,754,233 55,000 §3,370,093 
Newark Fire, Newark ‘ 2,000,000 9,093,371 3,405,428 = 2,934,365 2,831,571 3,351,157 1,313,783 1,238,344 250,000 1,423,784 
New Brunswick, New Brunswick 1,000,000 4,399,875 1,411,618 210, 000 912,018 898,922 1,065,715 480, 607 483,729 100,000 400, 702 
New England Fire, Pittsfield 400,000 1,220,890 414, 257 20, 848 323, 863 300, 102 381, 256 142,881 158, 709 14, 800 154, 231 
New Hampshire, Manchester. . 3,000,000 15,606,913 7,259,088 3,960,771 3,799,052 4,606,499 1,803,904 1,732,758 480,000 1,945,545 
New Jersey, Newark 1,000,009 3,423,240 664, 153 1,663,173 1,504,711 1,791,601 779, 466 765, 843 60,000 783, 196 
New York Fire, New York. ... 1,000,000 4,916,604 1,741,555 ' 1,922,322 1,827,077 2,117,952 939,237 1,012,565 30,000 987,337 
New York Underwriters, New York. 2,000,000 7,300,694 3,995,436 200,000 1,003,910 899,582 1,259,361 450, 343 405,339 80,000 526, 658 
Niagara Fire, New York. . 2,000,000 20,284,347 11,158,672 352,145 5,207,323 4,828,721 6,122,456 1,927,428 1,842,882 800,000 §2,547,232 
North Carolina Home, Raleigh 500,000 1,009,517 503,517 at dean .. %—20,696 ere 16,812 40,000 16,875 
Northern, New York 1,000,000 9,101,474 3,722,822 —— 3,916,158 3,538,843 4,256,522 1,467,653 1,400,567 240,000 2,023,881 
North River, New York 2,000,000 18,278,958 kk9, 245,593 50,000 5,816,142 5,532,803 6,532,375 2,778,686 3,108,525 680,000 2,703,271 
Northwestern F. & M., Minneapolis 1,000,000 2,620,421 713,492 : : 601,365 566, 676 702,448 296, 434 253,775 100, 000 292, 829 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 2,000,000 15,148,843 mm5,133,560 500,000 4,097,071 3,787,994 4,773,766 1,487,312 1,535,850 480,000 2,677, 822 
Occidental, San Francisco 1,000,000 3,981,903 pp2,048,998 Rat: 828, 149 765,316 992,573 372,540 326, 616 60, 000 368,018 
Old Colony, Boston 1,000,000 7,960,781 4,951,500 1,569,653 1,409,200 1,925,358 718, 665 667,360 80, 000 680,717 
Orient, Hartford. . 1,000,000 6,113,616 2,750,539 1,697,024 1,531,617 1,896,569 667, 088 685, 939 300, 000 918, 143 
Pacific Fire, New York 1,000,000 5,679,473 1,437,441 3,109,033 2,854,883 3,302,004 1,261,156 1,313,076 114,000 $1,463,676 
Pacific National, San Francisco 1,250,000 4,096,960 1,564,989 1,039,346 886,890 1,224,753 307, 684 301, 624 50,000 665, 830 
Patriotic Ins. Co. of Amer., New York 1,000,000 2,353,815  4q595,408 552, 152 525, 298 632, 226 235, 920 403, 764 301,570 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia mr 1,000, 000 rr15,387, 762 “ 857 4,463,596 4,300,433 5,049,679 1,835,985 1,844,511 275,000 2,357,056 
Philadelphia F. & M., Philadelphia. . 1,000,000 5,130,354 , 343,724 — 1,242,839 1,182,397 1,410,548 541,070 515,514 150,000 632,818 
Philadelphia National, P a a 1,000,000 2,421,604 "811,307 5,816 493,391 557,710 601, 702 248,053 251,081 90, 000 252, 768 
Phoenix, Hartford 6,000,000 37,779,222 21,119,654 7,949,105 7,220,664 9,670,563 3,285,371 3,560,209 881,325,788 3,977,927 
Piedmont Fire, Charlotte, N. C. 200,000 1,021,885 511,304 371,498 232,355 395, 881 93,970 92,369 147,044 
Potomac Ins. of the D. of C..... 1,000,000 3,998,006 1,135,824 190,000 1,519,665 1,328,237 1,671,316 683, 142 718,279 20,000 755,291 
Preferred Risk Fire, Topeka, Kans. 200,000 686, 833 ee | acanwe 166, 646 74,731 184,773 26,319 67,818 ‘ 105,771 
Providence W: hm Providence. . 3,000,000 11,929,016 3,787,541 5,079,557 4,637,734 5,486,847 2,249,173 2,210,809 330,000 2,381,490 
Provident Fire, N. H. ; 500, 1,407,825 555, 120 387,454 118,511 437,381 98,109 59,305 ; 201, 762 
Queen, New York 5,000,000 21,558,389 7,907,667 7,837 6,819,937 6,640,466 7,743,649 3,110,839 2,905,024 1,000,000 3,237,640 
Reliable Fire, Dayton, Ohio. 250,000 1,407,542 814, 872 oe 255, 590 232,719 313,976 109, 453 92,718 45,000 145, 837 
Reliance, Philadelphia : 1,000,000 3,608,107 1,508,412 94,005 1,005,452 154,670 112,004,579 204, 706 78,100 . 506, 386 
Republic Ins. Co. of Texas, Dallas 2,000,000 6,395,231 2,027,994 200,000 2,037,177 1,655,651 2,290,529 587, 897 700, 046 160,000 971,523 
Rhode Island, Providence 1,000,000 3,353,474 609,777 : 1,583,447 1,263,563 1,745,001 708 , 529 683 , 906 mae: 906, 450 
Richmond, New York 1,000,000 3,908,160 kk1,465,001 50,000 1,071,073 881,307 1,222,770 497, 502 528,758 105,000 533,217 
Rochester American, New York 1,000,000 3,057,441 1,114,520 950, 426 590,678 1,099,918 319, 664 287, 269 100, 000 458 , 888 
Rocky Mt. Fire, Great Falls, Mont.. 275, 000 714,927 324,718 92,571 58,220 131,067 22, 686 23 , 407 13,750 50, 586 
Safeguard, New York 500,000 2,460,403 1,433,219 385, 961 342,816 486,511 148, 81i 159,114 ; 185,030 
Seaboard F. & M., New York 500,000 2,041,896 704, 568 : 757, 346 721, 805 854, 130 450, 489 457, 156 397,935 
Security, New Haven 2,000,000 9,905,343 3,011,081 219,752 3,786,346 3,753,713 4,190,459 1,834,860 2,042,880 280,000 1,910,752 
Security Fire, Davenport 500,000 1,934,203 507,116 35, 000 603 , 547 596, 874 667,355 213,365 290, 299 61,105 376,184 
Sentinel, Springfield, Mass. 1,000,000 2,235,733 831,390 327,179 302, 206 431, 603 145,791 161,119 75, 000 158,476 
Service Fire, Brooklyn 200, 000 387,191 179,191 11,793 10,060 26, 822 5,345 373 ; 871 
South Carolina, Columbia 200, 000 879,572 275, 406 10,000 436,362 347,763 472,542 168,414 183, 860 14,000 213,219 
Southern Fire, Durham, N. C. 200,000 1,281,863 687,518 1,500 378, 689 268,477 421, 367 151,403 172,420 35,000 176, 563 
Southern Fire, New York 1,000,000 2,975,889 1,081,391 622,965 591,574 749,097 295, 142 332, 889 100,000 283,510 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield 5,000,000 26, 593,492 8,461,003 11,131,001 10,278,293 12,235,367 4,961,120 5,480,474 900,000 5,403,817 
— Paul F. & M., St. Paul 4,000,000 32,476, 268 rr15, 885, 668 ‘ 12,428,891 10,977,092 13,901,887 5,992,578 5,547,289 960,000 5,526,696 
Standard Fire, Trenton. . 300,000 2,704,784 861,441 77,664 1,010,244 924,662 1,126,567 463, 884 464, 256 37,800 526, 639 
Standard Fire, Hartford 1,000,000 4. 475. 535 1,468,070 1,659,422 1,449,311 1,814,775 635, 218 637 ,033 100,000 808 , 400 
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Contingent, 
Voluntary 
Net Surplus and Special 
Tota Jan.1,1935 Reserves 
(ssets Excluding Jan. 1, 1935 *Total Dividends to Expenses 
MPAN ‘ Jan. 1 Depreciation ( Not included— Net Premiums Written Income ———Losses Paid Stockholders Paid 4 
Stock “ ipita 1935 Reserves) in Surplus 1934 1933 1934 1934 1933 1934 1934 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1,500,000 5,674,159 2,587,232 23,282 1,420,117 1,235,962 1,575,399 514,796 540,513 718,085 Totals, 192 
1,000,000 5,023,000 1,948,826 47,768 1,689,254 1,624,550 1,887,828 764,319 706, 894 250, 000 805, 895 Totals, 192 
1,000, 000 1,578, 456 23,476 ewl05, 517 2,339 28,305 275, 437 Totals, 192: 
600, 000 1, 442, 143 280, 661 67,853 440,709 417,435 495, 365 209 , 306 264,575 244, 434 Tomas, 1926 
1,000,000 3,763,086 1,081,259 212,082 1,126,705 885, 107 1,401, 636 408,705 467,461 180,000 570, 991 Toms, 
Totals, 192 
1,000,000 1,892,583 460, 229 225 950, 956 rz71, 112 451, 858 705,117 105, 180 Totals, 1Y 
1,000,000 3,244,892 11,676,751 5,725 ,331 554, 864 207, 100 227 , 608 199,04] Totals, 1922 
2,000,006 18,473,116 2,558,843 1,983,045 72,257 9,236,247 10,710,808 3,755,501 3,404,110 80,000 5,283,160 Totals, 1921 
500,000 1,418,967 614,479 , 405 240, 652 305, 092 118,774 91,700 30,000 137,217 Totals, 1921 
‘ 1,000,000 3,900,081 1, 263, 882 ,317 875.505 1,090,657 437,768 433,794 100,000 483, 165 Totals, 1919 
Totals, 1915 
2,000,000 25,384,876 11,788, 667 100,000 9,504,414 8,972,166 10,412,896 4,241,900 4,511,293 $50,000 4,336,881 Totals, 1917 
400,000 2,754,200 838, 682 896, 366 747,216 = =1,012,128 467,797 572, 109 423, 578 Totals, 191¢ 
400,000 1,202,397 480, 651 262, 826 238, 698 290, 244 97,461 124,710 4,000 128,212 Totals, 1915 
rginia F. & M., Richmond 500,000 2,324,819 1,099,931 550, 928 609, 213 654,472 272, 603 350, 277 30,000 271,025 Totals, 1914 
Washington Ins. Corp., New York 500,000 1,342,936 632,949 29,058 175, 786 148, 139 237, 139 79,790 101, 820 85,149 Totals, 191 
We ester Fire, New York 1,000,000 15,510,408 6,782,270 35,000 6,079,980 5,7 6,765,508 3,295,124 3,765,796 560,000 3,030,452 Totals, | 
Western Fire, Fort Scott 500,000 = 1,325,105 385,525 513, 832 4: 583, 619 262,674 271, 287 241, 826 To 
World F. & M., Hartford 1,000,000 4,819,489 2,567,022 1,126,552 1.0. 1,294,315 543, 108 476,277 $463, 361 Tots, 
Lurich Fire, New York 200, 000 914, 262 511, 864 257. 206 256, 946 299, 362 96, 328 128, 150 4,000 154,222 Tots, 1 
mas. i 
4 7 Totals, 1% 
Totals, 1905 
American Reserve, New York 1,000,000 4,437,586 1,018,327 115,000 2,861,535 3,000,694 3,062,702 1,585,795 1, 438, 368 100, 600 1, 161,067 Totals, 1904 
Eagle Fire, Newark 815,000 2,760,973 537,531 78,787 1,075,712 985,490 1,142,869 688, 426 919, 183 525, 958 Totals, 190 
Internat al, New York 1,000,000 5,173,243 2,316,489 1,513, 203 1,109,183 1,742,077 931,956 1,065,715 150,000 619, 930 
Inter-Ocean Reins.. Cedar Rapid 500,000 4,296,304 221,403,663 2,146,545 2,003,185 2,315,706 808 , 103 981, 860 125,000 1,088,099 — 
Metropolitan Fire Reassur. Co., N. \ 400, 000 3, 144, 681 1,020, 609 1,705, 897 1,736, 573 1,803,929 864, 635 911,853 41,600 818, 420 
North Star, New York 00,000 3,299,091 1,516,420  ........ 766, 497 799,660 01,784,788 605 , 326 615,729 1,000,000 494, 338 ns re 
Pilot Reinsurance, New York 200,000 3,730,354 1,052, 069 225,679 831,795 810,879 994,788 385, 841 401,244 90,000 464,292 ned 
Prudential of Great Britain, N. ¥ 500,000 35,370,211 1,713,062 2,978,104 2,540,302 3,202,760 1,532,632 1,061,686 150,000 1,269,378 
Rossia, Hartford 500,000 6,781,737 1,692,537 58.649 3,793,292 3,109,349 4,059,107 1,872,178 1,954,617 120,000 1,795,117 
4 ” 
(Atlas Assurance, Londor 400,000 6,282,920 2,748,884 136,319 2,655,308 2,577,365 2,884,807 1,204,852 1,288,495 1,371, 199 F id 
British America, Toront 00,000 2,284,313 1,322,450 782,575 749, 896 871,772 409,782 451,617 378,372 sred 
British General, Londor 100,000 1,221, 982 742,201 389, 708 378, 586 438,398 183, 326 199, 73 205, 058 ened. 1 
sled Ed rat 200, 000 3,446,928 1,493, 222 80, OS2 1, 647,056 1,707,973 1,776, 169 808, 316 1,062,444 890, 843 pn 
tury. hd irgh and Lond $100,000 3,202,811 1,570,315 1, 597, 663 1, 289. 806 1,779,364 675, 859 619,445 777, 692 ti 
mmercial Union Assur., Lond 400.000 12,219,595 6,158,990 61,307 5,593,132 5,370,109 6,009,438 2,846,943 2,624,969 2, 696, 995 ead 
Eagle, Star & British Don Lond 400.000 5,617,632 2,998,684 2,402,247 2,299,624 2,721,950 1,246,985 1,110,949 1,232,444 
Halifax Fire, Halifax 200,000 2,247,204 1,354, 276 586, 432 577, 110 674, 230 300, 686 237, 589 237, 888 = 
Law, Union & Rock, Lond 200,000 2,509,081 1,400,033 23, 265 798, 532 769, 205 896, 437 332,561 292,176 461,723 was 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpo« 400,000 18,435,904 8,044, 156 31.710 8,403,966 8,065,886 9,143,999 3,685,389 3,490,623 4,094, 151 . : 
n & Lancashire, Londor iM.000 7,686,209 3,525,490 3,392,540 3,306,755 3,681,768 1,323,309 1,245,945 1,731,941 an tt 
n & Prov. M. & G., Lond 00,000 1,033,839 582, 530 328, 939 307 , 053 366, 891 165,327 169, 881 181,308 se 15 
n & Scottish. Londor 200.000 1.703.094 1.227.261 328, 834 368, 209 398, 609 156, 709 168,376 178, 005 eae 
Assurance, Londot 400,000 7,459,355 3,418,115 3,642,126 3.360.086 3.888.405 1.628.319 1,508,822 1,763,770 ease 
Meiji Fire, Tokio 00.000 3,129,823 2.916, 925 201, 465 127,715 215, 880 49,612 36. 187 77, 116 <a 
Netherlands, The Hague 200,000 =1,615, 211 1, 105, 859 40,519 385, 216 399,775 456,544 177, 735 194, 846 265, 444 - Tr ps 
New Zealand, Auckland 400,000 1,810,269 1,340, 532 418,639 — 372,359 — 493,738 153.570 —_—«187, 670 205, 614 $200,00 
North British & Mercantile, Lond 400,000 15,143,730 7,056,625 6,906,349 7,158,685 7,457,095 2,950,440 2,678,328 3,488, 421 * 
Northern Assurance dk $00,000 8.117.461 3,377,151 250,000 3,577,546 3,417,566 3,992,845 1,662,641 1,670,021 1,912,083 tions of 
North China, Shangha 400. 000 r . 
Norwich Union, Norwich 400,000 5,947,088 2,354, 637 2 2,707,125 2,977,917 1,243,822 1,278,078 1, 423, 205 flects be 
Palatine, Londor 400,000 3.486.185 1,919,220 1 1,194,460 1,375,824 578,791 630,734 667, 060 eserve 
Pear! Assurance. Lond 200.000 10,024,144 2.809.011 5 4,586,982 6,220,408 1, 453, 421 803 , 930 2, 451, 260 
Phoenix Assura Lond 400,000 7,562,905 3,563,693 3 2,900,178 3,481,609 1, 523. «1.412, 473 1,639, 205 
al Exchange, Londor 100.000 4,349,354 1,830,268 450 2 2,088,283 2,354,558 1,047,213 1,024,743 1, 119, 862 
I erpoc 400.000 21,646,812 11,071,982 14,923 8,597,717 8.249.355 9,395,850 3,824,004 3,608,112 4, 137,768 
Scottish t Nat al, Ed irgt 100,000 8.482.734 4,640,463 24.524 2,904,698 2.666.891 3,234,413 1,312,652 1,512,654 1, 456, 681 
South Brit \uckland 200,000 1.124.384 O88. 040 114.943 102, 899 157.646 42,193 71.095 54, 262 
Standard Mar erpor 400,000 3,334,799 2,407,717 970,352 818,340 1, 103,363 436, 886 251,774 398, 104 
State rpox 200.000 1.401.375 672,481 36, 886 399, 159 639, 958 457,190 264,217 320, 249 219, 666 
Su ke 100.000 6.488.651 2, 406,331 100, 000 3,151,360 3,059,157 3,471,507 1,471,364 1.469.204 1, 646,9% 
Switzerland eral, Zur 400.000 1.736.496 1.131.635 289, 913 623, 543 359, 890 205,081 206, 574 115, 534 
kio M. 4 Tok 100,000 12,769,738 10,450,431 2 781 =. 2, 103,323 =. 2,565,320 1,031,689 1,051,996 $987,111 HA’ 
400.000 2.698.373 1.428.756 1,017,210 989,128 1,129,947 478,061 519, 470 556, 134 T , 
“ r ar 200.000 1.441.350 926,321 0.544 417. 155 250, 646 484, 964 200, 020 228, 604 226, 025 bee 
Societ ant 400,000 2,958,244 2,211,950 701, 150 589, 338 824,494 304, 557 285, 611 291, 958 ance 
la & Genera erpor 400,000 2,602,033 1,712,214 4,302 624, 209 558, 580 788, 97 278, 877 267, 499 329, 810 » Sed 
Western Assurance. Toront 400,000 3.942.586 2,227,995 1,458,232 1,306,529 1,618,252 713, 816 835, 372 571, 926 — T 
} Aine Vor 100. 000 208 668 1.296 555 1,644,696 1,535,265 1,770,141 826, 638 849, 404 $96, 075 in unr 
ear 
. > ear 
' uae 00. 000 2. 161 ' 1. 105.000 795,445 749, 185 890,218 430,576 $93,595 395, 338 _ 
eral, Os 00,000 2.429.432 1,029,500 71,381 1,251,775 1,207,239 1,358,562 656, 118 559, 982 518,578 admin 
\ ersa , 00. 000 1. 730.005 817.170 1.154. 605 1. 216, 250 36, 533 165, 16¢ 
val Fire Assurance: ' 00000 260.105 1.792.897 1.448.036 1.267.588 1.626.991 660, 675 485.413 624, 116 
eral, Bomba 00. 000 790, 765 458, 02° 269, 423 251,351 297, 890 110,418 86,711 129, 908 tiea 
New 200.000 1, 104,008 752.202 99.200 468. 739 27.155 207 , 809 191,525 68, 930 = 
Skandia. Stockholn 200,000 2.926.799 1.394.970 1,528,574 1,380,609 1,644,813 785, 513 443, 187 656, 098 
“kandinavia penhage 200.000 2,257,871 876, 300 1,140,888 1,207,722 1,199,389 603 , 302 83,515 491,940 
Svea Fire t g, Sw 00, OOK 1,483,924 1,065,502 119, 855 290, 39 42,041 332,053 106, 549 52, 852 136, 298 
Swiss Re rance, 7urict 200.000 13,656,840 4,100,000 1,609,916 6,027,197 2,826,886 9,401,132 3,799,960 1,631,528 2, 631,207 
& Phenix Espa Madr 200.000 1,982. 269 804.761 100, 000 859, 583 845.244 1,026,029 421,344 382, 132 399, 659 
ar 200. 000 1.926.547 G28 060 3.550 72.140 1,801, 549 313, 299 856.487 1,018,315 496, 465 restri 
‘ S443, 827 1,902.434.073 783.142.572 18,831,409 645.579. 576 729.095. 801 202, 287,949 50. 509. 684 649,040,584 Mo: 
. ‘ 776,418 +29,390,305-+ 145,636,505 — 125,137,508 +42,253,143 54,298,487 —2, 957, 643 281,402 259, 140 mg e 
wenn? 
ta i 09,290,245 1.873.043.678 637.506.067 603.326.433 674.797.314 205,245,592 50,791,086 *640,681,44 =~ 
Totals, 1932 $14,970,245 2,.104.424.210 b549.087,032 822,600,965 407,450,944 49,432,444 785 893,401 succes 
ta 409,943,117 2,233,724,328 1577,714,08 898,925,975 456,017,486 7,182,000 901,633,715 bone 
- 9£ T 
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i Total Excluding Jan 

OMPANY Cash Assets Depreciation( Not included Tota Dividends to Experse 
n Stock Com panic Capital Jan teserves) in Surplus Net Premiums Writter Income Losses Paid Stockholder Paid 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 





434,207,032 2,401,300,154 837,669,254 882,687,290 1,016,170,70+ 494,099,501 74,094,607 995,461,626 

422,152,278 2,615,234,614 981,472,979 981,405,261 1, ~ 95, 466, 396 5 463,024,846 64,971,917 966,590,722 

363,950,210 2,439,315,189 801,492,584 924,756,¢ 476,084,760 53,439,049 939,499,115 

290,098,410 2,094,915,259 680.600,946 929,632,5 J 471,322,005 50,385,131 914,285,845 

268,941,548 1,877,260,042 541,448,444 950,578,616 1, 058,257,740 519,462,624 44,496,250 961,194,290 
9 



























































252,794,083 1,731,711,406 515,989,149 999,605,161 499,995,146 34,537,590 907,718,927 
233,128,249 1,596,838,478 463,531,810 911,659,220 469,989,642 31,523,064 845 955,253 
215,992,348 1,474,158,550 402,604,315 846,593,733 908,310,709 453,351,715 30,881,298 $15,874,582 
202,829,354 1,387,330,852 409,361,909 718,763,438 800,356,881 424,138,811 31,799,076 751,893,208 
175,936,454 1,310,986,396 360,140,077 703,156,568 770,766,937 452,669,553 24,794,717 772,059,686 
169,184,000 1,283,925,214 317,078,938 837,206,646 895,765,640 391,061,637 22,074,130 732,064,574 
147,810,754 1,149,911,839 321,774,735 90,674,573 741,566,364 397,915,663 19,935,024 581,796,820 
132,645,805 939,789,700 260,705,380 589,435,959 630,895,861 280,629,182 16,350,777 510,988,651 
119,638,990 825,275,667 231,866,309 506,114,518 539,556,950 239,249,320 18,075,771 430,701,028 
117,286,664 767,894,406 242,801,156 401,940,508 442,784,960 213,857,320 21,929,807 386,981,618 
106,498,131 701,515,432 231,329,493 353,900,590 382,860,875 193,515,307 14,440,153 333,987,732 
103,883,389 664,860,606 200,437,918 336,658,539 368,192,993 191,341,337 3,873,583 339,209,257 
101,696,321 608,099,976 206,351,539 325,906,710 351,483,950 173,797,201 13,514,076 312,286,899 
91,575,554 617,317,746 206,357,206 309,657,967 838,126,163 165,770,258 12,883,525 295,401,463 
88,030,004 586,080,534 194,870,848 296,472,485 322,301,162 162,853,672 12,577,417 288,646,166 
83, “. 20,004 552,578,144 179,801,631 287,705,151 312,805,782 146,326,406 12,805,451 267,282,142 
511,864,174 164,521,723 272,608,897 296,806,922 134,448,845 9,978,491 245,630,194 
460,623,867 136,147,066 253,721,936 271,943,712 142,626,526 8,931,311 246,644,944 
432,333,959 109,280,143 262,000,069 282,619, 88¢ 8,094,558 228,318,001 
418,599,406 109,660, 109 245,062,741 279,889,967 7,377,021 323,152,937 
422,848,102 150,177,121 124,134,569 241,457,627 7,831,641 197,923,822 
’ 7! 382,818,169 125,931,560 213,524,394 229,392,311 7,563,428 215,329,199 
63,202,875 366,722,215 122,350,457 167.266.408 200,892.919 7.160.445 175,653,617 
ides the premiums, interest, rent and income from all sources except de} t pren t com! 
ed on reinsurance (deducted from reinsurance commissions), premiun f previo years 1 t t curitie 
nT sold or matured) and in the case of foreign companies,their receipt f ! heir home o lumn f foreig 
m s deposit capital, which is not deducted from surplus. © Totals for 1934 and preceding 5 n I nt Tota 
Expe 5, expenses in 1934 aggregated $307,142,951 § Includes ae istment expenses. a Exclude special depreciatior 
resery =xcludes $362,153,746 contingent, voluntary and special reserves. ¢ Excludes $1,700,000 conflz wration and m ‘ 
$50,000 mortgage reserve. f Excludes $143,968,917 contingent, voluntary and special reserves g Includes 
ends icyholders. h Including $18,984 policyholders’ dividend i Entire liability insured in the Great American Ins 
Excludes $13,287 real estate reserve and $17,380 mortgage loan reserve. k Includes guaranty and special is f 
ured Firemen’s of Newark and included in its figures. m On the basis of Dec. 31, 1934, market quotations of all bonds 
wned, t total admitted assets would be increased to $7,342,903 and net surplus to $3,954,223. o Includes $800,000 « ipital n 
ry p Reduced by reinsurance with owning company. q Includes $49,998 dividends pa d to stockholders On bas fa 
j surplus would be $127,772. s Return of voluntary contribution to stockholders Actual market value will increase t 
figur 1,487. «Business automatically reinsured as written in General Insurance Co. of America v Surplus recognizes secu 
= basis not in excess of market prices for both bonds and stocks as of Dec. 21, 1934. w Includes $172,691 paid policy lders 
ns vr Actual market values will increase this figure by $7,522 ,/On the basis of De 1, 1934, market quotations of al 
s and stocks owned, the total admitted assets would be increased to $3,015,005 and net surplus t $1,447.56 2 1934 $1,000 
was nsferred from capital to surplus and 38,319 shares of Mohawk Fire stock owned by Importers ters I A 
were eled ** Reinsured in Firemen’s of Newark and included in its figures. aa Paid to policyholders basis of De 
4 irket quotations of all bonds and stocks owned, the total admitted assets would be increased to ) and net s 
plus to $3,496,556. ce On actual market values, surplus would be $1,863,247. dd Actual market values will . figur 
#1 2 Includes $100,000 transferred from capital to surplus and $364,434 surplus paid ir 99 A‘ ‘ 
rease figure by $91,695. hh Includes $200,000 capital transferred to surplus i abilit eee n the Great Americal 
. New York. kk Includes special reserve and guaranty s unds uvU ndicated assets include sé 
é rding to the New York State Department basis, that is, nortized onvention values Howeve 
I have adjusted their bonds and stocks to actual market on De tting up a voluntary} : 
reserve m Excludes $1,500,000 reserve for conflagration and ot astel pp Ine 00 guarar surplus f ia 
2 0 special reserve fund. qq Includes $100,000 special contingency reserve f Dec 1, 1934, market qu . 
s of bonds and stocks owned, the total admitted assets woul ve increased to d net surplus $8 if s 
s stax kholders’ tax. tt Includes $1,006,000 transfer from c t irplus 00,000 spec serv dz 1 
s funds. ww Includes $51,897 received from rein surance ides $30 from capital surp!us y Re 
ects nd stocks valued at marke t prices as of Dex 9 des $15 es ea $ ‘ tinger 
_ the right road to recovery has that fire insurance premium income proach to the total of the year 1930. 
een found by the stock fire insur- was following a steadily downward With the gradual readjustment of 
n inies of the United States, trend that could never be headed off. stock quotations to normal, the con- 
$s Indica by the accompanying table However, the 1934 premium volume of tingent, voluntary and _ special re- 
n unmistakable terms. Following the $645,579,576 was more than $40,000,000 serves of the companies continue t 
ear 1Y a definitely transitional over the 1933 figures. Accompanying decline. This figure was reduce 
ar in which the various company this favorable factor was the continu- $125,137,508 in 1934 
strations rigorously disciplined ing reduction in losses paid. The figur Other interesting aggregates show 
heir underwriting practices and dras- for 1934 — $292,287,949 was almost a further reduction in the total cas 
call erhauled their financial struc- $3,000,000 under the corresponding apital of the mpanies, indicating 
ures, the business went on in 1934 to item for 1933, and is the lowest volume that some necessary deflation is still 
ecove m the inescapable setbacks of losses paid out by the companies going on and that idends to stock- 
t the sssion and the self-imposed since 1916. holders declined by $281,402. Expenses 
estrict of reform. It is also satisfying that the sharp paid showed an increaste f $9,259.,- 
Most rtening in the accompany- increases in surplus enjoyed in 1933, 140 during the year, but it should be 
ng exh is the sizable increase in continued in 1934. An increase of remembered that this : is eXx- 
miu written. Following four $145,636,505 during the past year pulls plained in a footnote to the table, really 
uccess vears of decreases in this the aggregate surplus of the companies represents total disbursements of t 
tem, th was engendered a feeling up to $783,142,572, which is an ap- companies. 











NOT TOO PROUD A Good Company to Represent 


Represent A Guod Company 


In Tulsa we have an excellently successful represen- 
tative. Yet he is not content to stop effectualizing 
his salesmanship. In Tulsa we have, also, a superla- 

tive producer. The excellent producer, recently, ever LIFE 
alert to improve his ability, asked the superlative 
producer if he might accompany him throughout 

one of his busy days. His request was at once granted. 

The specific object was to see how the other's time 
was divided and used. The day began the evening sam = 
before, when the demonstrator showed how he plan- OF AMERICA 
ned his next day’s work. Then followed the day's 
interviewing. The laying out of movement from pros- a i 

pect to prospect, the time used in several types of ap- HOME OFFICE JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
proach, and the sharp swiftness of the closings were 
keenly observed. The listener drew lessons he im- New Jersey OPERATING Pennsylvania 
mediately used to “touch up™ his own methods, and N York IN : ti 

at once signed cases which otherwise might have = eumecticut 
been lost. 

Incorporated 1897 


Here was an able man, who was not too proud to 
Under New Jersey Laws 


learn from a still abler Agency comrade. 


a 7 eae . Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Six 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE Gade Wins tenes tas then wo ts Oa 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. A. LAW, PRESIDENT The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 


Independence Square Philadelphia 


























‘ 
A General Agent 
ww) 
(of one of the leading companies) 
Writes Us 
When IL entered the life insurance business in 1899 [| 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 


GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 











Ll highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's 





. = ® ~_—— _ ‘ 
Ja) OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. > 


With much interest | have read your introduction “The 


Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 

with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the % rer ( 
~ ; A H, H = 

synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very Pe iy i [PS IRE 

frequently these are made by inexperienced men who E n = 

ire not qualified to judge of the value of the various E FIR IN Q UR ANC i= ( () 

clauses and restrictions. E a onli: as oe 

imong other reasons why I have highly valued and \lanehester N FIL. i 


used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
mce men, 






ASSETS $15,454,494.43 
Mier cee th CAPITAL 
) ‘ 


In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 


preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 













Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents hae bh (26.t Mane ee 
ire swinging to the dependability of the HANDY 
re POLI CYHOL ERS SURPLUS | 


1) = 

\. 
List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed é es « 
C2¢.,G0c Le 


Ask for company club rates) 
THE SPECTATOR 64 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
N eorrnsc Sr Se 
saihssssanaainssdnnnssiaaies Retin sss sade sneneans 
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American Equitable Assurance Merchants & Manufacturers 
Company of New York Fire Insurance Company 
Organized 1918 Capital $1,000,000.00 Newark, N. J Chartered 1849 

Capital $1,000,000.00 
Globe & Republic Insurance 
Company of America New York Fire Insurance 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 
Capital $1,000,000.00 Incorporated 1832 Capital $1,000,000.00 


Company 





Knickerbocker Insurance Company Sussex Fire Insurance Company 
of New York Newark, N. J 


Organized 1913 Capital $1,000,000.00 Organized 1928 Capita! $1,000,000.00 








A REMARKABLE CONTRACT 


It may be said safely that busi- penses and net profits. It migh 
ness interruption indemnity (use ilmost be called tl 

and occupancy) is a contract tract of insurance. Even 
without parallel in all insur- salaries of indispensa 

ance. It meets exactly the haz- ployees are paid, so that their 
zard of the loss of net income services will again be available 
to an entire business. Has the need of this prote 


s the nee protec 

Its intention is to replace the meeneey ee 
income cut off by fire, the in- Present it as the sured in 
come needed to pay unavoidable a ee 5 : 
expenses and the net profits that repeats rs ; wing i .S 
would have been earned during the contract = te arcacins re 
the replacement period. Pe OF CSR. Oeeee se 
sistance will be removed by this 


Other contracts pay lump presentation. Naturally it is as- 
sums. This one aims to pay in- sumed that the agent will re 
come, the exact income that is view this cover and be prepared 
required during interruption of to discuss if convinein 
business—just enough for ex- respects with his prospects 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


‘> William Street New York. N. ¥ 
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M. A. Linton Discusses 
Govt. Pension Plans 
Provident Mutual Life President 


Questions Practicability of 
the National Security Program 


The Social Security Bill, which has 
already passed the House, will not have 
any measurable effect on the sale of 
new life insurance in the event it 
passes the Senate and becomes a law, 
M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, declared in 


the floor 
during his address on the subject be- 
fore the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters at the Bellevue- 
Stratford last week. 

Mr. Linton said that while the 3 per 
tax on salary might cause some 
persons to feel that they could not af- 
ford additional life insurance, at 
least an equal proportion would feel 
that they wanted a larger pension in 


answer to a question from 


cent 


any 


their old age than was granted them 
under the law. 

His address followed his appearance 
in New York before the Academy of 
Political Science in the week 
when he warned against the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. answered various ques- 
tions asked from the floor. One of the 
asked whether em- 
now carrying pension plans in 
continue’ to 
law. Mr. 
Linton said that the question had not 
been raised and that he hoped it would 


not be 


earlier 


Linton 
questions was 
ployers, 
could 


private carriers, 


carry them under the new 


For one thing, he said, it would 
wive the Government an opening wedge 
for supervision of life insurance com- 
He also remarked that he did 

to get behind life insurance 
companies carrying part of this risk. 
Transfer of premiums, etc., 
he stated, was entirely too complicated. 

He said that he was in the position 


panies. 


not want 


reserves, 


of an actuary saying that it was a 
great mistake to adopt an actuarial 
plan to a theory of this kind. And his 
reasons for so saying were that “a 
sound actuarial basis fills me with mis- 
givings for it means building up a 


tremendous reserve.” The layman, he 
remarked, does not understand reserves 
and when he sees a big amount, he will 
want larger pensions and lower taxes. 


(Concluded on page 20) 


Northwestern National 
Conducting New Survey 

The Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company, Minneapolis, in its 
conduct of various social and economic 
investigations has issued the results of 
a survey of the reading habits of the 
public and the changes which have 
come during the depression. 

Libraries in many cities cooperated 
and the consolidation of their reports 
brings out the fact that the demand of 
the general public for works on politics 
and economics has more than doubled 
since 1929 and that it is not confined to 
popular non-technical books but to 
heavier ones. Some cities report a large 
increase in demand for socialistic and 
radical books. 

Among subjects already under in- 
vestigation are current frauds and 
rackets preying on the American fam- 
ily’s pocketbook; the attitude of univer- 
sity students toward the profit motive 
in business, and the effects of depres- 
sion, financial disasters, Government 
relief and social insurance programs on 
the attitude of modern young people 
toward thrift and provision for person- 
al independence. 


Northwestern Mutual Officials 
Attend Ohio Sales Meeting 

President M. J. Cleary and Grant 
Hill, director of agencies of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., both were in at- 
tendance at the Ohio State Sales Con- 
gress of the company held on Monday 
and Tuesday of this week at Columbus. 
Each addressed the fieldmen on Mon- 
day and Assistant Director of Agencies 
John J. Hughes, together with Mr. Hill, 
followed with talks to a special meet- 
ting on Tuesday. 


Streight Probably Next 
Medical Section Chief 


Dr. S. J. Streight, medical director 
of the Canada Life, Toronto, Ont., 
probably will be elected chairman of 
the medical section of the American 
Life Convention at the annual meeting 
to be held in Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
April 25-27, if long established prece- 
dent is followed. Dr. Streight has 
been vice-chairman during the last 


year. 
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Final Plans Completed 
For Joint Agency Meet 
Attractive Program Arranged 


for Southern Round Table and 
Research Bureau at Richmond 





The agency, conservation, and adver- 
tising men of the Southern life insur. 
ance companies have before them two 
fine meetings at Richmond, Va., on 
April 29, 30, May 1 and 2. 

The Southern Round Table of the 
Life Advertisers Association will meet 
at the Hotel John Marshall in Rich- 
mond all day on April 29 and in the 
morning of April 30, the latter session 
being of interest to agency and conser- 
vation men. 

A joint luncheon is scheduled for 
April 29 with the Richmond Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, at which 
Messrs. S. A. Swisher and E. C. Spar- 
ver will speak. A barbecue will be 
held in thé evening of that day at the 
suburban residence of John H. Gary, as- 
sistant secretary of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, to which all dele- 
gates are invited as the guests of that 
company and of the Atlantic Life. 

Leaving Richmond promptly at 1.30 
p. m. on Tuesday, April 30, the party 
will motor to Jamestown, Williams- 
burg, and Yorktown, with _ several 
hours allotted to inspect these historic 
Virginia shrines. The party will then 
proceed to the New Chamberlin Hotel 
at Old Point Comfort for dinner, after- 
ward continuing via ferry and shore 
drive to the Cavalier Hotel at Virginia 
Beach. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau will hold meetings at the Hotel 
Cavalier on the mornings of May 1 
and 2. The meeting of the bureau held 
at Greensboro last year, dealing prima- 
rily with conservation, was of such 
value that Messrs. J. M. Holcombe, Jr., 
and K. R. Miller have enlarged the 
scope of this year’s program. The first 
session will be devoted to the discus 
sion of conservation and of business 
getting plans. The second session will 
take up methods of improving home of- 
fice supervision and various other 
topics of current importance, including 
discussion of the proposed agreement 
for the elimination of partime agents. 
Members of the bureau staff will intro 
duce each topic. 


The Spectator, April 25, 1935 
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How Financial Independence 
Week Is Planned 


delivered in person. This booklet car- 
ries the same picture on both sides. It 
tells how a man 39 laid out his origi- 


Birmingham Agents 
Hold Sales Congress 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 22 - A 


The Financial Independence Week nal program when he was first married 
campaign this year is so designed as to and how he added to it from time to galaxy of nationally known insurance 
{ be cumulative throughout the year time. He remarked that this booklet men will be here Thursday, April 25, 
rather than to have its benefits con- was not just for the week but was con- for the annual sales congress of the 
ee! fned to just the week itself, M. Albert structive and could be used in the dis- Birmingham Association of Life Un- 
Linton, president of the Provident Mu- cussion of a man’s life insurance derwriters, Orlando Ogle, vice-presi- 
nged tual Life and chairman of the com- throughout the year. dent and chairman of the program 
mittee in charge of the observance, Mr. Linton stated that the advertis- committee, announced. 
and told the Philadelphia Association of ing this year will be tied up with the Included among the speakers will be 
1ond Life Underwriters last week. poster; the first ad in the series hav- Roger B. Hull, managing director and 
Mr. Linton informed his hearers ing been blown up in color. This ad general counsel of the National Asso- 
iver. that the campaign was designed to tell is based on the idea of “Carry life ciation of Life Underwriters; Theodore 
—_ the human interest story of life insur- insurance? No, I own it.” M. “Ted” Simmons, New Orleans, man- 
two ance. Newspaper advertising, he said, ager of the United States agencies of 
» On would be the backbone of the drive. st ai the Pan-American Life Insurance Co.; 
He pointed out that for the first time ; Ernest W. Owen, Detroit, a trustee of 
the every company in the New York area Celebrates Anniversary the National Association and manager 
meet was taking part in the campaign and, George W. Hunt, who holds a re- of the Detroit branch of the Sun Life 
‘ich- as a result, newspapers in at least 260 sponsible position in the secretary’s Assurance Company; Chester QO. 
the cities will be used. There will be four department of the Northwestern Mu- Fischer, also a trustee of the National 
sion advertisements of 1000 lines each used tual Life, Milwaukee, Wis., celebrates Association. 
ser- in most of the cities. his forty-fifth anniversary with the ee 


company this week. He was a pioneer 


in the idea of reproducing life insur- 


He said all of the advertisements 


for would say that when the agent called, Pacific Mutual Agency Production 





cia- he would bring the reader a booklet, ance applications through photographic An 81 per cent increase in new 
Lich “How to Win Both Ways.” The pub- process for attachment to the policy business for the first quarter of this 
ar- lic was not asked to write in for the contract, a process now in general use year was recorded by the Indiana 
be booklet. It was told that it would be throughout the country. agency of the Pacific Mutual. 
the 
as- = : 
nce : 
le- 
. WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
30 Companies reporting: American Cen- American, Guardian Life of America, L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and 
ty tral Bankers Life, Iowa, Connecti- Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lin- the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
\s- cut Mutual, Franklin Life, General coln National, Mutual Benefit, National Company. 
al 
ic Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
; Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
n Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
el Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
March 23 ments March 30 ments April 6 ments April 13 ments 
r- Loans 
SS Or TT reer $244,258 2.82 $128,937 3.32 $232,097 4.75 $263,382 3.90 
e On Dwellings and Business Property... 187,793 2.17 104,293 2.68 249,096 5.09 418,159 6.20 
, I an ace dsb cane abekielian $432,051 4.99 $233,230 6.00 $481,193 9.84 $681,541 10.10 
Railroad Securities 
DEE? stuvktck ate Leh baniqeecewenes $52,000 -60 $209,260 5.38 $250,300 5.12 $93,000 1.38 
DE: cntackevddcuEessbatieskeiesente i -SsaeuN ~~ zon 8 = 0-66 © temaeare oe  £anbeds ack 
] cenemannietinant —s - _ _ ——- . 
4 TOD... co pakwaan nuiedwaecksnwnasit $52,000 60 $209,260 5.38 $250,300 5.12 $93,000 1.38 
l Public Utility Securities 
| ese ae $632,774 7.30 $349,357 8.99 $901,383 18.43 $1,594,783 23.64 
DE Seenpecaunekdeanes eckinachaxee . caekae> 4 cae. ‘gepmieel §«-«-«-s mae pul henner ee me 
Oe ee a emer ee eee ae $632,774 7.30 $349,357 8.99 $901,383 18.43 $1,594,783 23.64 
Government Securities 
J. S. Government Bonds...... $6,857,359 79.17 $1,631,624 41.99 $2,097,878 42.89 $3.056,950 45.82 
0 NO eee eee 56,438 _— @# 4 evens ee pine Sccnnae - 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... __.....-- cae 20OCfté«‘éi« ecm saeerace —  . anon oan 
State, County, Municipal .............. 497,991 5.75 1,308,458 33.68 786,100 16.07 1,198,743 17.77 
a $7,412,288 85.57 $2,940,082 ~ 75.67 $2,883,978 58.96 $4,255,693 62.09 
Miscellaneous Securities 
SEE? accor tau ck heukiwaivwe sn aee tae $103,000 1.19 $102,000 2.63 $44,000 90 $110,000 1.63 
EE avnedcdetbbanindiateneesamenaaes 30,000 35 51,000 1.32 330,000 6.76 +§= = = § ceseccc _— 
er ae a SNe ee $133,000 1.54 $153,000 3.95 $374,000 7.65 $110,000 1.63 
Recapitulation 
Tis livccbiscuhbidhuaeindenreewes $8,200,062 94.66 $3,600,699 92.68 $4,079,661 83.41 $6,053,476 89.90 
BN Sioa psccaleatiakiaiee cain ates 30,000 35 51,000 1.32 330,000 — 4 wWeries sa 
ME wicuniiidicecwaiasinayn pacaatmas 432,051 4.99 233,230 6.00 481,193 9.84 681,541 10.10 
NE chapman cc meenin puree $8,662,113 100.00 $3,885,929 100.00 $4,890,854 100.00 $6,745,017 100.00 
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Col. Robbins of A.L.C. 
on Long Visiting Tour 

Col. C. B. Robbins, manager and gen- 
eral counsel of the American Life Con- 
vention of Chicago, last week started a 
three weeks’ trip through southern 
visiting home offices of member 
He stopped off first at In- 


then went to 


states, 
companies. 
dianapolis for two days, 
Nashville, 
Ala. His tentative itinerary 
cludes Greenville, S. C., and Greens- 
boro, N. C. He planned to be in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 18-19, then to go 
to New York as a representative of the 
A.L.C. at the meeting of the Life Office 
Management Association. Col. Robbins 


Birmingham, 
also in- 


Tenn., and 


plans to return to the Chicago head- 
quarters for a day before proceeding 
to the annual meeting of the medical 
section of the convention in Excelsior 
Mo., April 25-27, 
and President Herbert K. 
the A. 
ers & 


Springs, where he 
Lindsley of 
. C., president of the Farm- 
extend 
greetings to the medical directors. 


L 
Bankers Life, are to 











ORDINARY LIFE SALES 








ee 


INCREASE 


14 PER CENT IN FIRST QUARTER 


Sales of ordinary life insurance in 
the United States for the first three 
months of this year were 14 per cent 
in excess of sales for the same period 
in 1934, according to figures made pub- 
lic by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. Comparing the year 
ended March 31, 1935, with the year 
ended March 31, 1934, the report show- 
ed that there was an increase in busi- 
ness of 11 per cent. This increase in 
business was achieved despite the fact 
that sales during the month of March 
were about 4 per cent below those for 
March, 1934. 

The following table shows the com- 
parison between sales this March and 
a year ago, March, 
pressed as per cent of March, 1934: 


1935, being ex- 


District— P.C. 
pa re 97 
Middle Atlantic ............... 95 
East North Central............ 94 
West North Central ........... 91 
ee 102 











Life 


Endowment 


Modified Life 





THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





FOUNDED 1850 





THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 





Double Indemnity 


Salary Savings 


Retirement Income 
Disability 
Preferred Risk 





























East South Central ............ 98 
West South Central............ 94 
SIS cia Graveracd waa ecedlion ite ke 98 
ik S taadnwakan ee Gkadc ee 100 


Sales of ordinary life insurance in 
the Dominion of Canada in the first 
quarter of 1935 were 4 per cent greater 
than in the same period last year. 
Every province except New Brunswick 
and Quebec exceeded the 1934 volume 
and 65 per cent of the companies re- 
porting figures experienced gains. The 
increase for the first quarter was due 
to the 19 per cent gain in January. 
The sales for the past two months 
have shown slight losses compared to 
the same months of 1934. In February 
the volume was off 1 per cent and the 
March sales total 4 per cent below the 
March, 1934, volume. 


New Elementary 
Actuarial Treatise 

Frequent requests addressed to The 
Spectator for an elementary treatise 
on actuarial science would indicate a 
probable interest in “An Introduction 
to the Mathematics of Life Insurance” 
by Menge and Glover just published by 
Macmillan to sell for $3. 

Dr. Glover, professor of mathematics 
in the University of Michigan, and 
well known for his actuarial contribu- 
tions and particularly for his valuable 
book on life insurance accounting, has 
collaborated with his assistant Dr. 
Menge in a somewhat new approach to 
at least a portion of their subject mat- 
ter. 

The book presumes no more than a 
fair knowledge of high school or ele- 
mentary college mathematics, and 
limits itself to probabilities of a single 
life contingency in combination with 
the theory of interest. Standard actu- 
arial notations are used, and the six 
chapters deal with: The Life Table, 
Annuities, Net Premiums, Net Level 
Reserves, Modern Reserve Systems, 
and Gross Premiums. 

Of particular interest is the treat- 
ment of the modified systems of reser- 
ves, the simplified definition of net 
premiums, and the handling of the 
theoretical methods of computing gross 
premiums, asset shares and surrender 
charges. Applied problems are scat- 
tered through the book, and answers to 
these problems are given in an appen- 
dix. Copies may be obtained through 
The Spectator. 
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G. L. Anderson Secretary 
of Northwestern Mutual 

In April 1902, G. L. Anderson enter- 
ed the employ of The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company as a 
clerk in the secretary’s department. 
Thirty-three years later, in April, 
1935, he was appointed secretary of the 
company to succeed the late Evan D. 
Jones whose death occurred last month. 

Mr. Anderson was appointed at the 
April quarterly meeting of the board 
of trustees. He had been in charge of 
the general books of the company since 
1911, and had been assistant secretary 
since 1914. Mr. Anderson is a member 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. 


Pacific States Actuaries 
to Hold Spring Meeting 


Federal housing and State and mu- 
nicipal investments as well as the rail- 
road situation will be discussed at the 
first day of the spring meeting of the 
Actuarial Club of the Pacific States at 
Sacramento, Calif., to open May 20, 
for three days, according to the tenta- 
tive program of Alfred G. Hann, vice- 
president and actuary of the Pacific 
Mutual Life and chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. Actuarial matters 
will be discussed the second two days 
of the convention and some of the topics 
will be: “Contractual Interest Rates”; 
“How to Write Insurance Profitably,” 
How to Improve Persistency,” “Should 
Stock Companies Write Participating 
Business,” “Taxation,” “Disability In- 
surance” and “Pensions.” Marcus 
Gunn, president of the club, will preside 
at all sessions. 


Association Heads Jailed 
by Washington Commissioner 


Sam and Max Goldberg, whose Prov- 
ident Benevolent Association of Seat- 
tle, an assessment organization, has 
been attacked frequently by Insurance 
Commissioner William A. Sullivan of 
Washington, have been jailed following 
charges against the officers and em- 
ployees of the Association by Commis- 
sioner Sullivan in what he said was a 
move to break up an unlicensed insur- 
ance “racket” in the State. The Gold- 
bergs, under the titles of president and 
secretary, respectively, with two other 
brothers, Ralph and Harry, are charged 
on two counts. One alleges violation of 
the State insurance code and the other 
alleges conspiracy to obtain money by 
false pretenses. 
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A. Rushton Allen Lectures 
Before Riehle Agency Men 

The Riehle Agency-Equitable Life 
had A. Rushton Allen, of Philadelphia, 
as guest speaker to give a series of 
four lectures at the agency organiza- 
tion headquarters on four consecutive 
Mondays beginning April 22. Mr. Allen 
previously gave a similar series of lec- 
tures to members of this organization 
in 1932. This year he brings the talks 
up to date on many interesting and im- 
portant life insurance subjects in- 
cluding estate analyses, wills, trusts, 
taxes, property aspect of life insur- 
ance, and business liquidation. 


Court Denies Double 
Indemnity in_ Illinois 

Judge Robert C. Baltzell in Federal 
court at Evansville, Ind., has sustained 
a motion of the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company, defendant in a $15,000 ac- 
tion brought by heirs of Walter Korff, 
widely known coal operator of Evans- 


ville. The court directed the jury to 
return a verdict for the company. The 
plaintiffs contended that Korff was 


killed accidently when he fell from the 
running board of his automobile and 
they should have double indemnity. The 
company maintained he died of a bad 
heart condition. 


Alliance Life Admitted to 
American Life Convention 

The Alliance Life of Peoria, IIl., has 
been elected a member of the American 
Life Convention of Chicago, Col. C. B. 
Robbins, manager and general counsel 
of the companies’ organization an- 
nounced this week. The Alliance for- 
merly was the Life & Casualty of Chi- 
cago, which reinsured business of the 
Peoria Life, changing its title in the 
deal and moving the headquarters to 
Peoria. M. A. Kern is president and 
L. D. Kern, secretary-treasurer. 


Home Life Appointments 
W. G. Thompson and Daryl D. Johns 


have been appointed agency field as- 
sistants in the home office agency de- 


partment of the Home Life of New 
York. 
W. G. Thompson is resigning as 


agency director of the Ralph G. Engels- 
man Agency of the Penn Mutual Life 
in New York City to take this new 
post. While Daryl D. Johns has re- 
signed as field supervisor of the Acacia 
Mutual Life to make this connection. 


AS | LIVE 


By FraNK ELLINGTON 


PF seteaiconsey of J. F. Wellington, 
prominent for the past quarter of 


a century in the agency forces of the 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Tex., 
paid their veteran co-worker a most 


| eloquent tribute on the occasion of his 


eightieth birthday anniversary earlier 


| in the current month. Mr. Wellington, 


| nick-named 


“Duke” for more years 
than most of his friends can remember, 
edits the company’s agency publication, 
“The Great Southern,” and this worthy 
magazine appeared as usual on the 
occasion of the memorable birthday, but 
a companion issue also was published 
and this issue was composed entirely of 


| tributes and biographical data written 
| by his friends in the company, the con- 


| 


| He started his 


tributions coming from representatives 


from the most obscure fieldman to Pres- 


ident E. P. Greenwood. 


* * * 


HE grand old man of the Great 
Tae, has served the business of 
life insurance for the past 45 years. 
insurance career with 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
and spent nearly two decades in the 
service of that company in the state of 
Louisiana. This, however, was after 
16 years spent in various lines of en- 
deavor which included newspaper pub- 
lishing and selling farm machinery. It 
was natural that he should turn back 
to selling as a permanent avocation, 
because his father was a salesman be- 
fore him and it is learned from biog- 
raphy in the complimentary issue of 
the company’s magazine that he stepped 
into his father’s selling job at the age 
of 18, when the latter was incapaci- 
tated by illness for a time, and brought 
home the orders on schedule and in 
normal volume, 


* e 


|’ is inspiring to read of a character 


| 
| 


| titled 


of such vitality and integrity, more 
so, perhaps, because his is not the story 
of the man who rocketed from office 
boy to president. His success has been 
one of devotion to the duty of selling 


life insurance and his activities in 
every department of the “working” 
agency force have left a vivid and 


inspiring impression. In his editorial 
“Looking Backward” he says: 
“The man who lives clean and plays 
fair can view the past with complacen- 
cy and the future without fear.” Truly, 
a sound philosophy of living. 
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M. A. Linton Discusses 
Govt. Pension Plan 


(Ce icluded Tro ( 16) 


He felt that the answer the old- 
age pension plan lay in each genera- 
tion taking care of its own old age 
dependency problem. 

In his address before the Academy of 
Political Science, at a dinner in New 
York at the Hotel Astor, prior to the 
passage of the measure by the lower 


essentially 
that the 


compulsory contributory plan of old age 


House, Mr. 


the same views, 


Linton voice 
pointing out 


pensions provided for in the proposed 
Social Security Legislation, now before 
Congress, has no safe precedent from a 
presents 


practical standpoint, and 


future problems which actuaries feel 
unable to cope with. 
of the 


actuarial committee appointed in con- 


Mr. Linton was a member 


nection with the Social Security Legis- 


lation. 

This legislation comprises two 
phases, one providing assistance in the 
form of free pensions and the other 


setting up a compulsory old age pen- 


OPPORTUNITY 


wy > y. 
BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


@ Advancement, 
“money-wise,”’ is 
what most every- 
one seeks. Buffalo 
Mutual Life... old, 
substantial, pro- 
gressive... offers 
outstanding opportunity. @ If you are 
located in New York or Ohio and you 
seek a better opportunity for your proved 
ability... we invite you to write us in 
confidence. Address: J. C. Kreinheder, 
Supt. of Agents, Home Office, 452 Del- 
aware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. PARKER WAGGONER, 





President 





sion system, supported by wage taxes 


paid equally by employees and em- 
ployers. 

Under the old age assistance pro- 
gram, which provides free pensions to 
persons now old who are in need, and 
calls for a fifty-fifty cooperation of the 
states and the Federal Government, 
the Federal appropriation for the first 
year is less than $50 million. Mr. 
Linton believes that this gives no con- 














Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 


sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 





REBUILDING > 


For Futt Derarts WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


2nd year 


KENTUCKY 























Business Men's Home 
Office Club Meeting 


The K. E. O. Club, home ottice or- 
ganization of the Business Men’s As. 
surance Company, held its annual 
spring party at the Mission Hills 
Country Club recently with president 
Grant being the principal speaker, 

The short program, planned and ex- 
ecuted by the members of the home of. 
fice force, which was supposed to be a 
broadcast by the “Live Awhile Longer 
Life Insurance Company” entitled 
“Time Lingers On,” proved to be very 
entertaining. Jack Morris of the sales 
department wrote the skit and Dave 
Lashley of the underwriting depart- 
ment acted as announcer. 











ception of the magnitude of the ulti- 
mate burden that will be entailed by 
the free pensions. Although he favors 
the adoption of the assistance plan he 
that the country should be 
prepared within ten years for a total 
burden of some one billion dollars 
shared equally by the states and 
Federal Government. 


declared 








THIS 
COMPANY 


Climbed Up Thirteen Places 
During 1934 
in 

The Relative Standing of the 
First One Hundred Legal Re- 
serve Life Insurance Compan- 
ies Operating in the United 
States. 


This great advance was re- 
vealed by The National Under- 
writer in its Issue of March 22 
in the Listing of “Companies 
Ranked by Amount in Force.” 
Our rise was the Greatest 
shown for any Company among 


the First One Hundred. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Home Life Promotions 


in Home Office Staff 


York, April 16—Several im- 
yortant official changes were announced 
today by the Home Life Insurance 


of New York, following the 


NEW 


Compa 

annual meeting of the board of direc- 
rors, Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., becoming 
agency vice-president; Leigh Cruess, 
underwriting vice-president; William 


P. Worthington, superintendent of 


agenci Owen C. Lincoln, assistant 
actual and John B. Neil, assistant 
financial secretary. 

Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., has spent his 
entire insurance career with the Home 


Life, starting in the field in the New- 
ark Agency and coming into the Home 
Office in 1930 as an assistant to the 
superintendent of agencies. In 1931 
he was made Superintendent of Agen- 
cies and has now been elected vice- 
president in charge of Agencies. He 
is a brother of James A. Fulton, presi- 
dent of the company. 

Leigh Cruess, who under- 
writing vice-president, has also spent 
his entire life insurance career with 
the Home Life and has become one 
if the outstanding underwriters in the 
country, being one of the organizers 
and secretary since its organization of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. Mr. Cruess graduated from 
Queen’s University in Kingston, Ca- 
nada, in 1915 and, after the war, took 
post-graduate work there. In 1919 he 
joined the Home Life in the actuarial 
department and in 1923 was appointed 
assistant actuary. 


becomes 


California-Western States 


Under the management of T. A. 
East, the Fresno, Calif., branch of the 
California-Western States Life led the 
company during the first quarter of 
this year. The agency led both paid 
pro-rata volume of new business and 
written volume during the first quar- 
ter. There are 40 agents under con- 
tract of the agency. 


Life Underwriters Reorganize 


After a joint meeting of life under- 
writers with the Rotary, Lions and 
Kiwanis Clubs of Temple, Tex., which 
was addressed by Ernest W. Owen, of 
Detroit, a meeting of the life insurance 
men was held and they unanimously 
voted to revive the Temple Association 
of Life Underwriters. A. H. Willig of 
the Fidelity Union Life was elected 
president. 
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EDWARD D. DUFFIELD FORECASTS UPSWING 
IN REAL ESTATE VALUES IN NEXT TWO YEARS 


NEWARK, N. J., April 24—A _ re- 
surgence of real estate values within 
the next two years was predicted at 
a mass meeting here last night at- 
tended by more than 1500 realtors, 
bankers and building and loan officers, 
with Edward D. Duffield, president of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, presiding. 

The insurance 
intimated in his address to the audi- 
ence that the Prudential, with sound 
faith in real estate was prepared to 
take an active part in an effort to 
bring about a re-establishment of real 
estate value. It was intimated 
that other large life insurance organi- 
zations were prepared to participate in 
such activity. The audience was 
stirred to enthusiasm when Delbert S. 
Wenzlick, of St. outstand- 
ing national authority on real estate, 
predicted a building boom such as this 
country has never before seen. 

“Rents are going to double within 
two years,” this expert declared em- 
phatically. “There is going to be the 
greatest housing shortage in the na- 
tion’s history. There is bound to be an 


executive strongly 


also 


Louis, an 











In the heart of Philadelphia 


. . . socially, commercially, 
geographically. Here a mod- 
ern hotel, world famous for 
its hospitality, its cuisine and 
its generous provision for the 
comfort and the convenience 


of its guests. 


Rates as low as $3.50 


Claude H. Bennett, General Mgr. 


Bellevue Stratford 


Tht 





unprecedented building boom and reem- 
ployment of millions of men engaged in 
the production of durable goods. 

“It isn’t a question of whether it is 
just or equitable that rents will jump, 
it is inevitable. You can’t stop the 
boom.” 

One of the factors in the reawaken- 
ing of building activity, Mr. Wenzlick 
pointed out, would be the performance 
of delayed marriages. Of these, he 
said, there were 13,000 in Newark 
alone which would be performed in the 
next two or three years. 

Of the attitude of the Prudential 
real President Duffield 
said: “We believe in real estate be- 
cause we believe in America. We 
realize that we are but the trustees 
for the funds of our policyholders. 
The obligation of a trustee is to invest 
funds so that they may be safe and 
secure. 

“We have felt that in the discharge 
of our duty we had a_ secondary 
duty and that is to invest these funds 
so as to aid the development of this 
country. We must broaden’ and 
strengthen our national life. Rail- 
roads, banks and governments have the 
same obligation. We felt that the best 
thing we could do for our policyholders 
to secure and safeguard their money 
is to lend it to a man who wanted a 
farm and didn’t have the money to pay 
for it, and the man who wanted a 
home and didn’t have the money to pay 
for it. In 1929 we had more of our 
funds invested in real estate than in 
any other form of investment. I 
haven’t changed my mind about this 
policy. Prudential will never lose a 
dollar on its real estate investments.” 

Prudential, he said, would do all it 
could to keep the American home in 
existence and thus protect the demo- 
cratic form of rule. 

He denied that there had been a 
wave of foreclosures and said examina- 
tion of the company’s books would 
show a surprising low number of per- 
sons forced from their homes. 

An indication of the wide interest 
in real estate values is found in the 
fact that last night’s meeting, ar- 
ranged by Lester E. Wurfel, second 
vice-president of the Prudential and 
his associate, Roy A. Kirkpatrick, had 
provided for an audience of 300, it was 
found necessary to transfer the meet- 
ing to the Mosque Theater so that the 
1500 applicants for seats could be 
accommodated. 


toward estate 











Aggressiveness-Plus 


the backing of a sound, conserva- 






tive company — the formula for 





success in selling Insurance. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Chicago Office: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
San Francisco: Fire Office: 200 Bush St. 


Marine Office: 231 Sansome St. 

































The Universal Policy 


This 35-year-old mutual company offers 
a series of limited payment and endow- 
ment policies differing materially from 
standard forms. 


If the insured dies during the premium- 
paying period the beneficiary receives, in 
addition to the face of the policy, all the 
insured had deposited after the first year 
above the low whole life rate. 


If the insured lives the policy pays up or 
endows; if he dies his insurance has 
been on the whole life basis—an unusu- 
ally fair policy that is meeting with un- 
usual acceptance. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


118 llth Street 























































OLD AGE PENSIONS? | 


| Whatever the outcome of the 
social security legislation in Con- 
gress may be, far-thinking men 
and women will continue to pro- 
vide for their complete financial 
independence in old age through 
the institution of life insurance. 
| Atlantic Life salesmen can offer 
_ the public a complete line of low 
| cost “retirement income” plans 

| designed to meet all needs. | 
| 


Atlantic Life 


Insurance Company 


Richmond, Virginia 





WILLIAM H. HARRISON 
Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 


| ANGUS O. SWINK 


President 

















NOW It's 
LIFE INSURANCE 





by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life 
Efficiency” and 


50c 


A COPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 


Underwriting 


“The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 


This compact pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on 
life insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard 
equipment for every new agent. The author ex- 
plains “the demands and exactions that our busi- 
ness makes of you as you enter it,”’ and puts be- 
fore the new agent “the obligations and responsi- 
bilities it lays upon you through study, prepara- 
tion and procedure.” Plainly, it tells what every 
new agent “must face, what he is ‘up against’” 
in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It 
can be used for the older agent who needs to be 
resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 
selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., 
in Manager’s Magazine of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 


LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 


—e 
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Equitable Life Appoints 
Wilson General Agent 

The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
jety has announced the appointment 
of Horace H. Wilson as general agent 
of the society’s branch at 7 East Forty- 
second street, New York, continuing 
the agency supervised by his father, 
the late Jerome J. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson, with his associate, 
Archibald Moffatt, has during recent 
years been active in assisting his 
father in the management of the 
agency and brings to his new position 
a splendid background of managerial 
and life insurance experience. He has 
been very active in the training of 
agents and for several years was on 
the staff of the New York University 
Insurance Division. 


Provident L & A Increase 

For the first quarter of 1935, the 
Provident Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., show- 
eda gain of 18 1/3 per cent in premium 
income and an increase of 9.3 per cent 
in assets, it was announced by Presi- 
dent Robert J. Maclellan. The life de- 
partment’s gain in premium income 
was 30 per cent and the accident and 
health department’s increase was 15 
per cent. Life insurance in force made 
an increase of $1,419,082. 

March life insurance production was 
the greatest for a single month in the 
history of the company and the first 
production ran considerably 
that for the corresponding 
three months of 1934. 


quarter’s 


ahead of 


Guarantee Mutual Manager 


The Guarantee Mutual Life Com- 
pany of Omaha announces the appoint- 
ment of A. R. Rucks of Nashville, as 
manager for central Tennessee. 

Mr. Rucks, who has spent several 
years in the life insurance field as a 
representative of the Mutual Life of 
New York, John Hancock, and The 
Reserve Loan Life at Nashville, will 
continue his offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 


Indianapolis Life Report 

The Indianapolis Life reports that 
the volume of new business written in 
March was the largest of any month 
since May, 1931. The increase in busi- 
hess in force also was the largest of 
any month since May, four years ago. 
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Agency Writes Record Business 


The Alabama agency of Jefferson 
Standard Life, which in 1934 showed 
an increase in business of 83 per cent 
over the preceding year is running still 
further ahead this year according to 
Albert Lee Smith, general agent. 


Thomas H. Matthews 


Thomas H. Matthews, 56 years old, 
vice-president of the Kentucky Central 
Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
Anchorage, Ky., and an employee of 
the company for 32 years, died unex- 
pectedly of heart disease last week. 


Union Labor Life to Move 
Headquarters to New York 
Transfer of the home office of the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
from Baltimore to New York was voted 
by members of the board in session 
last week. Headquarters will be 
moved to New York City after May 1. 
Matthew Woll, president of the wage- 
earners’ protective conference, was 
elected president of the company, and 
Thomas E. Burke, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Burke is also secretary-treasurer 
of the United Association of Plumbers. 





Prospects Are Plentiful! 


The successful salesman of Life 


Insurance seldom complains of a scarc- 


ity of prospects. 


Secure in the knowledge that 


he has served his policy- 
holders well, he KNOWS 
that EACH ONE of them 
will be a potential buyer 
of additional protection as 


long as he gives them the 


attention they deserve. 


Do yours need your advicer 
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Installment Payments 


Criticized atW.U.A.Meet 


President Henne, Reelected, Hits 
at "Disconcerting Form of 
Competition" 

integration of busi- 

satisfactory relations 


More effective 
ness and more 
with agents are expected to follow the 
annual meeting of the Western Under- 
writers Association, held last week at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. The 
following officers were reelected: Pres- 
ident, Ernest A. Henne; vice-president, 
a Fe and secretary, Charles 
F. Thomas, all three from Chicago. 
Wilfred Furth, president of the Home 
group, was chosen second vice-president. 


Powrie; 


In his presidential address, Mr. 
Henne, who is head of the America 
Fore western office, described the in- 


stallment premium payment plan as 
“the most disconcerting form of com- 
petition with which our agents have to 
But, he said, “many think- 
ing agents are beginning to sce that a 
move on the part of all companies to 
offer the privilege will have the ulti- 
mate effect of encouraging the writing 
of all for an annual term, 
which disastrous to 


contend.” 


business 
would be agency 
interests.” 

President Henne referred also to the 
competition both of mutual companies 
and of non-member stock companies 
and stressed the value of maintaining 
clear agencies. He announced that the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters had 
agreed to revise its rules so that out- 
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Fire - Automobile - Marine 


W. F. Dooley Reelected 
by Rating Committee 

"seo the 
America Fore companies, was reelected 
chairman of the governing committee 
of the New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization at a meeting of the 
committee late last week. W. J. 
Reynolds, vice-president of the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds companies, was elected 
chairman of the committee. 

Later at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the rating organization’s 
suburban division a preliminary study 
of agency appointments, which had 
been presented by a subcommittee, was 
tabled in order that the 
members might have more time to ex- 


Dooley, vice-president of 


amine it. 








side companies would have no advan- 
tage over organization companies in 
the same office. The association’s gov- 
erning committee was asked to con- 
sider the clear-agency problem further. 

Laxity in handling claims was dis- 
cussed when C. R. Street reported for 
the committee on cooperation in loss 
adjustment practice, ascribing the lax- 
ity to the prevailing low loss ratios. 
He expressed hope that a proper com- 
promise settlement would be reached 
in the Missouri rate litigation. The 
association’s governing committee de- 
clined to agree that dust damage should 
be excluded under the standard wind- 
storm policy, although such a change 
had been suggested in view of the re- 
cent dust clouds in part of the associ- 
ation’s territory. 


individual 


Esmond Ewing Named 


By Travelers Fire Co. 


Succeeds the Late Robert H. 
Williams; Robert D. Safford 
Also Promoted 


Ewing, who last summer 
was appointed vice-president of The 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company, 
has been appointed vice-president and 
secretary, succeeding the late Robert 
H. Williams, and Robert D. Safford, 
also appointed vice-president last year, 
has been made vice-president and as- 
sistant secretary. The appointments 
were announced by President L. Ed- 
mund Zacher following the regular 
monthly meeting of directors on Mon- 
day, April 15. 


Esmond 


Mr. Ewing, a native of Nashville, 
entered the insurance business with 
the local agency of W. D. Gale and 


Company in that city after completing 
his education at the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tenn., and Vander- 
bilt University at Nashville. He took 
up field work as special agent of the 
Royal Insurance Company in the states 
of Tennessee, Alabama, and Arkansas, 
and joined The Travelers Fire Insur- 
ance Company as District Manager, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., in 
August, 1925. In February, 1927, he 
was called to the home office as man- 
ager of the Southern Department, and 
later that year was elected secretary 
of the Southern Department. 
Mr. Safford entered the fire 


(Concluded on page 


insur- 
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Casualty - Fidelity - Surety 


IREMAN'SS FUND GROU 


Firemans Fund Insurance Company ~ Occidental Insurance Company 
Home Tire & Marine Insurance Company 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 


Strength 


NewYork + Chicago - 


SAN FRANCISCO - 


Boston - 


Atlanta 


Permanence 
Stability 
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Protective Bureau Urged 
For Inland Marine Ass'n 
Benjamin Rush Outlines Benefits at 


Annual Meeting of |.M.U.A.; J. C. 
Keegan is New President 


Further study of the formation of a 
rotective bureau and of the desir- 
ability of taking over the legal liability 


haul carriers was urged in the 
eport by Benjamin Rush, retiring 

nt of the Inland Marine Under- 
sriters’ Association, at the organiza- 
on’s annual meeting last week at 99 
New York City. Officers 
ed and other reports 
! including one by Raymond 
T. Marshall, president of Albert Wil- 
x & Co., secretary-manager of the 
association, showing that six new mem- 
ers had been added during the year, 
resignations. 


i jong 


nreside 
resia 


Tahn street, 


were 


elect 
tted, 





President— 
Providence 


The officers chosen are: 

Keegan, of the 
gton Insurance Company; vice- 
presidents—George C. Long, Jr., of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, and Hawley 
T. Chester, of Chubb & Son; chairman 
-Ludwig C. 
Company of 


Washi: 


ne 


executive committee 
Lewis. of the Insurance 





N America. Members of the ex- 
utive committee were elected as fol- 
Ws To serve two vyears—L. C. 


lewis; F. B. McBride, of the Fire- 


man’s Fund; C. Curtis Macy, of Apple- 
ton & Cox; E. J. Perrin, Jr., of the 
Automobile Insurance Company, and 

F. Rupprecht, of the Commercial 
‘nion Fire. J. C. Braslin, of the 


ravelers Fire, elected to serve 
unexpired 
of the National 


whose resignation was presented 


was 
term of J. M. 
Fire. 


ana 


Union 


Mr. Rush in his report called atten- 

to the favorable features of the 
including “a steady increase 
ium, and a steady diminution 
ratio,” and 
‘erving the public, “the trend of rat- 
ng has been consistently downward.” 


loss also, better 


the rotective committee idea, al- 
read’ 1uch talked about, had been ad- 
anced. he said, by the permanent loss 


nmittee; the bureau would aid the 
authorities in running down thieves, 


reaking up “fences,” and further pro- 
‘Ing property protection. 


The New York Underwriters’ In- 
‘urance Company has elected as an 
tant secretary Harold C. Davis, 


exec € special agent of the company. 
4 for 1p? 25 ]° 25 


Equitable and Southern 
Home in Reinsurance Deal 
North and South 
of the Southern Home Insurance Com- 
pany of the Carolinas 
sured in the Equitable Fire Insurance 
Company, of Charleston, S. C., follow- 
ing negotiations by the Pear] Assur- 
ance Company, with which, in turn, 
part of the business has been reinsured 
by the Equitable. It is expected, 
cording to a statement by Dav 
Huguenin, president of the 
Fire, that the Southern Home 
tire from the insurance business and its 
assets be liquidated. The need for this 
action Mr. Huguenin attributes to the 
desire of the Southern Home’s New 
York stockholders to realize on their 


investment. 


ina pusine 


Carol 


been rein- 


nas 


Comprehensive Policy 
Eliminates Agreements 


Alan O. Robinson 
pseudonym of “Will Wrightem,” regu- 
letter to the 


who, under the 


larly indicts a lively 
agents of the Yorkshire group, says in 
his most recent effusion: 

said of the 

Island Rail- 


yy better to 


Groucho Marx once 
windows of the Long 
road, “It takes jacks 
open them”—all of which leads me 
to remark that the windows in auto- 
mobiles are ofttimes broken from 
some cause other than a collision. 
This protection is one of the 
many attractive features of a com- 
prehensive automobile policy as is- 
sued by the Fire Companies of the 
Yorkshire Group. Not only do you 
ffer your assureds low cost for this 
protection, but you do immediately 
eliminate many of arguments 
and the confusion which arise under 
an ordinary policy when a loss hap- 
pens as to what hazards are insured 
against. 

You have already received a letter 
from me suggesting the use of this 
form and apparently there is 
some misunderstanding as to 
breadth of this protection. Here we 
are covering full coverage fire and 
windstorm, riot and civil com- 
motion, hail, flood, explosion, vandal- 
ism and, if desired, collision, either 
full or deductible. Perhaps Groucho 
Marx may attempt to open a win- 
dow in someone’s car—perhaps the 
car is stolen by employees of the as- 
sured—or crushed by falling trees— 
or, oddly enough, it has hap- 
pened, blown into a lake by a 
windstorm. Cars have been damaged 
by hail storms; they have been dam- 
aged by fumes from chemicals; ! 


Dut 


tne 


still 


the 


tnett, 


i+ 
VU 


OV 
hot tar sprayed by a road machine— 
your newspapers are full of unusual 
losses caused by unexpected hazards. 
Incidentally, in the form available 
there is also the option of securing 
coverage at a lesser rate with a de- 


Vy, >},) ley <> a } 
ductible clause covering all losses. 


Two Recent Decisions 
Favor Fire Companies 


Old Miner's Theatre Fire Held In- 
cendiary; No Liability in Speakeasy 
Case 
Of two recent judicial decisions, both 


favoring fire insurance companies, one 
was concerned with a 6-year-old fire- 


loss case involving an arson counter- 
charge and the other with the limita- 


ion of risk on a building insured as 


a dwelling and later occupied as a 
speakeasy. 
The first case turned on the fire loss, 


claimed to total about $100,000, on 
Aug. 8, 1929, to 165-167-169 Bowery, 
New York City, the first two numbers 
being known as the Old Miner’s 
Theater. An eight-day trial in Part X 
of the Supreme Court culminated in a 
five-minute deliberation by the jury 
verdict for the defendant insur- 
which comprised: 
Queen Insurance, Franklin Fire In- 
urance, British America Fire Insur- 
ance, Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance, 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance, 
Agricultural Insurance and Ohio 
Farmers Insurance companies. The de- 


and a 


companies, 


ance 


fense was made that the fire was of 
incendiary origin and that the plain- 
tiffs, Antonio Ferrera and Frank 


Ferante, were 


In the 


Appeals of 


responsible for it. 
second case the Court of 
New York reversed the de- 


cision of a lower court awarding to 
Bertha Grady $2,771.85 against the 


Concordia Fire Insurance Company. 
The property was leased for August 


and de- 


29, 1932; dur- 


and September, 1932, was 
stroved by fire on Sept. 
months, 
uncontradicted testimony, it has been 
speakeasy. The 


increase-of-hazard 


two according to 


ing those 
ised as a insurance 
policy contained an 
lause providing that the insurer be 
not liable for loss occurring “while the 
hazard is increased by any means with- 
n the control or knowledge if the in- 
sured.” The 


Leonard C. Crouch and concurred in by 


opinion, written by Judge 


all, held that the hazard clause did 
lify ~ lay se hil 2PlIN } 

not qualify the clause, “while occupied 
as a private family residence, and 
} “Where wick } necifically and 

eid nere a risK 1s specincalivy ana 
in terms excluded, knowledge or con- 


trol is immaterial.” 


After 40 years at 35 Nassau Street 

York City, 
Benedict & 

more spacious offices on the 

floor of 99 John 


nproKker- 


the insurance 


age firm of Benedict has 


moved t 


Straet 


thirteenth 
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Collections Improve 
in New York Section 


Insurance conditions in 
New York City, from a client’s stand 
point as well as from the viewpoint of 


and around 


seeking deserved 


exemplified in the 


agents 
well 
records of premiums earned but not yet 
The reports of the Central Bu- 
reau as filed from time to with 
Charles E. Ryan, chief examiner of fire 
insurance companies for the New York 
furnish a re- 


brokers and 


returns, are 


paid. 
time 


insurance department, 
liable index of the trend of payments 
therefore of interest to fire 
insurance in general. 


and are 


Manager Charles Stulz of the Cen- 
tral Bureau has just told the New York 
department that in the closing months 
of 1934 there was a drop not only in 
the amount of unpaid but earned pre- 
miums but in the number of items 
listed. In the matter of items, Manager 
Stulz informed the complaint bureau of 
the Empire State department that in 
31 cases, 31 brokers failed to acknowl- 
edge letters of Feb. 15, 1935, or letters 
of March 15. 


crease of 26 


However, this is a de- 
items from the previous 
year and a decrease of 29 in the num- 
ber of brokers cited to the department. 

Fire companies reported 7784 entries, 
a decrease of 1728 November, 
1933, unpaid earned premiums 
amounted to $24,304, a 
$10,415. The casualty companies re- 
ported entries of 4852, a decrease of 
1411, and unpaid earned premiums of 
$105,124, a $21,950 from 
the previous Total pay- 
ments made subsequent to filing of re- 
ports as per written received 
from reporting offices are: Fire, $381,- 
923; casualty, $2,377,389; total, $2,- 


759,312. 


from 
and 
decrease of 


decrease of 
November. 


advices 


An Anniversary 
Not Forgotten 

Most people like to celebrate anni- 
versaries of one kind or another but 
the insurance business can hardly be 
favor celebration of the anni- 
of the great San Francisco 
fire which began on April 18, 1906. 
That conflagration, listed in the table 
of large fires which appears in The 
Spectator Fire Index as having de- 
stroyed property to the value of $350,- 
drew the of the entire 
world to the business of fire insurance 
and showed the worth of such protec- 
tion as no other instance or agency 
could. The holocaust also pointed di- 
rectly to the necessity of fire fighting 
of adequate kind and the 


said to 


versary 


000,000, 


eyes 


equipment 


need for water supply in sufficient vol- 
ume to battle city blazes. 

About 250 insurance companies were 
involved in the San Francisco fire and 
were compelled to face claims number- 
ing almost 200,000. That the business 
met the test as well as it did was the 
foundation for the greatness which it 
has since achieved. Both the domestic 
and the foreign fire insurance com- 
panies involved in the San Francisco 
disaster came nobly to the fore with 
funds that were vital to the rebuilding 
of the city and the reestablishment of 
homes and business concerns there. 
Stockholders of companies which had 
heavy losses for the most part realized 
their responsibilities and delved into 
their private purses to make good on 
the obligations which had been as- 
sumed by their corporations. The for- 
eign fire companies, in many cases, se- 
cured funds from abroad to fulfill their 
contracts and maintain their United 
States branches on a sound footing. 
Domestic carriers suffered hardships to 
no little degree and, while some of 
them fell by the wayside, the vast ma- 
jority made good. In all, the fire in- 
surance companies paid nearly $250,- 
000,000 in the San Francisco fire. 

It is fitting that on the anniversary 
of that catastrophe, the fire insurance 
business should recall that it was a test 
of its underlying theory and a test of 
the integrity of those associated with 
companies and agencies. No severer 
“weeding out” of the company sheep 
from the goats has ever taken place. 


Cracking 
A Tough Nut 


Of great and general importance to 
stock fire insurance companies and field 
men was the announcement made dur- 
ing the meeting of the Western Under- 
writers Association at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., last week, that nego- 
tiations are now pending to settle the 
famous Missouri Rate Case out of 
court. It is nearly 12 years since the 
rate reduction order in the Show Me 
State was filed by the then superin- 
tendent of insurance Ben Hyde and 
ever since that time the courts have 
been dealing with the problem. The 
carriers themselves have sought their 
right to charge such rates as their ex- 
perience and judgment indicate and the 
matter has not yet been legally settled. 

The present negotiations not only 
bring hope for a speedy end to the 
long controversy but portend that if all 
the companies agree to a settlement of 
the question out of court, there will be 
a new rating schedule which will fur- 


—— 


nish lower rates throughout the State 
and will be adhered to by all the com- 
panies without court action of any 
kind. 

Fire insurance, like other forms of 
business, has learned to its cost that 
the antiquated machinery of the courts 
should never be appealed to if it can 
be dispensed with. Once an involved 
matter such as the Missouri Rate Case 
comes before the Bench and Bar, the 
trouble has only just begun. In many 
instances the cost of securing justice 
on all sides of an insurance matter ex- 
ceeds the values involved. While the 
amount in litigitation in the Missouri 
case is so large as to justify any cost 
to secure a fair hearing and decision 
on the merits, the companies have been 
put to great and somewhat unwar- 
ranted expense. 

On behalf of the W.U.A., it was left 
to C. R. Street of Chicago to go to Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., for a conference with 
the State authorities on the problem of 
an amicable settlement out of court so 
that the notable rate case can, once and 
for all, be disposed of. Mr. Street, in 
addressing the W.U.A. last week, then 
announced that negotiation looking to 
the desired out-of-court settlement had 
been furthered and now in 
process of satisfactory solution. 


were 


Delinquent Accounts 


Plague the Business 

Somebody once said that the fire in- 
surance business is made up of con- 
tracts and cases. The statement is ac- 
curate for the policy always precedes 
the adjustment of losses or the litiga- 
tion which may develop. Suits at law, 
arising from fire insurance indemni- 
ties, are many but there are also other 
types of suits which companies and 
agencies alike must meet or are apt to 
be engaged in. These are suits for col- 
lections. 

Everyone in the insurance business 
knows that collections are the bane of 
property coverages. Complaint to this 
effect is constantly heard from agents 
and brokers alike as well as from the 
companies themselves. The agent or 
broker complains that he does not get 
paid by his assured in time. Companies 
complain that they do not receive 
prompt payment from their representa- 
tives. Policyholders are not above com- 
plaining that their losses are not paid 
quickly enough. The result of all this 
is a constant stream of legal difficulties 
emanating from the business of fire in- 
surance. 

Among litigations of this kind, con- 
troversies over delinquent accounts 
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TIME LIMITS ON SUITS ON 






DELINQUENT ACCOUNTS 





ee Tere re 3 yrs. Kentucky ....... 5 yrs. North Dakota....6 yrs. 
OS errr 6 yrs. Louisiana ...... 2 ee GE career wn eae 6 yrs. 
eee S. 2 Farr 6 yrs. Oklahoma .......3 yrs. 
ASEARORE 2.020000 YES. MEOEVIAME 26 cc ess = FUR. CURR occeecccs 6 yrs. 
GalirlorMim 2.006 4 yrs. Massachusetts ...6 yrs. Pennsylvania ....6 yrs. 
Canal Zone ...... 4 yrs. Michigan ....... 6 yrs. Rhode Island..... 6 yrs. 
COTOED cccccecs 6 yrs. Minnesota ....... 6 yrs. South Carolina...6 yrs. 
Connecticut ..... 6 yrs. Mississippi ...... 3 yrs. South Dakota ....6 yrs. 
eee ee. eee 5 yrs. Tennessee ....... 6 yrs. 
District of MeonmtaMe .....s0. S em. Temes ...... ..2 yrs. 
Colombia ......3 yrs. Nebraska ....... © Gk TE eae ses eenes 1 yrs. 

i eae S yee. MOVAGB. os sccesc 9am. Vereeme .isecxsn 6 yrs. 
See eee 4 yrs. New Hampshire..6 yrs. Virginia er. 
0 Ee ee 4 yrs. New Jersey...... 6 yrs. Washington ..... 3 yrs. 
Peer 5 yrs. New Mexico...... 4 yrs. West Virginia....5 yrs. 
DD, 6.c.0wwesed 6 yrs. New York....... 6 yrs. Wisconsin .......6 yrs. 
NN 5 h-watecpie -.-.-5 yrs. North Carolina...3 yrs. Wyoming ....... 8 yrs. 
BOMSER ce cseccs ct FER 

Note: In some states, the suit is on the account, but in others, it is on the customer's 
mplied contract to pay for the debt incurred. In Alaska, an account is not considered 
ontinuous if there is more than a year’s interval between items. 

This tabulation is presented by courtesy of The American Printe 

play an important part. Agencies are than a little undercurrent indicating 


sometimes compelled to sue; companies 
often must sue; and the entire problem 
is just another of those things which 
adds to the cost of handling property 
insurance in all its phases. Of par- 
ticular interest therefore is the article 
on “Time Limits on Suits on Delin- 
quent Accounts” which was written by 
Charles H. Rosenberg, Jr., an attorney 
of Media, Pennsylvania, and which ap- 
pears in the April issue of The Amer- 
ican Printer. 

That article, while dealing almost 
entirely with suits originating from 
the collection of delinquent commodity 
accounts, contains many items of in- 
formation to insurance plaintiffs and 
defendants alike. Bearing in mind the 
insurance need for a ready legal ref- 
erence covering the laws on the sub- 
ject as they obtain in the several 
States, we have, on these pages, set 
forth a tabulation of findings contained 
in the article from The American 
Printer and recording the time limits 
on delinquent account suits as they 
now exist throughout the country. 


Hobbs Measure 
Put Into Coma 


When the Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee at Washington, D. C., voted 
against the Hobbs bill designed to pre- 
vent companies from doing business by 
mail in states in which they are not 
licensed, that action effectively put to 
sleep a measure about which there has 
been much discussion and no little con- 
troversy. It has become quite obvious, 
as hearings on the bill developed, that 
the ostensible objections to it were on 
account of its alleged drastic provi- 
sions. Actually, there has been more 
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that there are those who do not wish 
to see any measure of this kind adopt- 
ed regardless of its terms. 

It is noteworthy that, at the outset, 
Postmaster James Farley was much in 
favor of the Hobbs measure. As the 
hearings developed, it was stated that 
the Post Office Department no longer 


desired the proposals. Behind that 
abrupt about face were complaints 
from merchants’ associations, certain 


affected fraternals, traveling men’s in- 
surance groups, ministers’ funds and 
last, but not least, foreign embassies. 
The subcommittee handling the mea- 
sure voted unanimously against it and 
decided to return it to the full commit- 
tee with the recommendation that it be 
tabled for the remainder of the 
sion. 

Several amendments to the Hobbs 
measure were offered during the hear- 
ings on the bill. One of these would 
have delegated to the Federal Trade 
Commission the authority to say which 
companies would be permitted to use 


ses- 


the mails in solicitation of business. In | 
that amendment was a renewal of the | 
threat of government interference with | 
| cline in his own returns he explained 


the insurance business and the opposi- 
tion was immediately and ably con- 
ducted to the end that the proposal was 


instantly discarded. There is, however, | 


a definite feeling in the insurance busi- 


ness that the -unauthorized insurers 
should be curbed in their operations 
and, despite the quietus given the 


Hobbs measure, the sound companies 
and the agents’ association as well are 
in favor of legislation to that end. Ob- 


viously, some other bill will have to be | 


devised which will accomplish the pur- 


pose while at the same time being fair | 
| I buy insurance.’ 


to all. 


| tomers 


SMOKE 


By Gene Roescu 


IS name is Charles and he is a 

barber in the shop near the sub- 
way exit at the northeast corner of 
John and William Streets in New York. 
Also this—he has ideas about this 
country, the New Deal and the insur- 
ance business. His thoughts about our 
land interested me. He himself is a 
native of Germany but has become a 
citizen, a husband and a father of this 
nation. Says he regarding American 
pessimism: “You people are funny. You 
have the greatest country in the world. 
You have every advantage of scenery, 
natural wealth and personal freedom. 
Yet you complain. Everyone here who 
cries the blues should be made to live 
in Europe awhile. If you are very 
rich, any country is all right; but 
when you are not very rich you have 
a better chance here than anywhere 
else in the world.” 


* * 


N the question of the New Deal, 

NRA and government in general, 
my barber friend shrugged his shoul- 
ders: “Who knows, perhaps it will all 
come out right in the end. At least the 
President is trying honestly and that 
is all any man can do. Meanwhile I 
have my work. Once I made high wages 
and got big tips in good times. Last 
week I got $22 from wages and tips 
combined and I have a wife and baby. 
I am happy. Just as happy as I was 
with more. Often it is hard to get 
along, but my family lives better here 
than could a barber’s family abroad.” 


* * “ 


NOWING me to be affiliated with 
insurance, this pavement philos- 
opher told me that his insurance cus- 
number. 


were increasing in 
Further, that his old customers are 
coming in to him oftener than they 
have in the past three years. The de- 


by the fact that the men in the drug 
and chemical industries were moving 
to other parts of the city while the in- 
filtration of insurance interests has not 
yet reached its peak. “I like insurance 
men,” he said. “They try to be cheer- 
ful and smile. I, I am a barber who 
does not talk but I listen. I hear that 
premiums are better this year. I do 
not hear any more rumors of trouble 
with companies. I hear some brokers 
say they collect their money. I think 
insurance must be a good business. Me, 


, 








*® While it is true that 
business must be 
maintained on a 
strictly business 
basis, this does not 
mean that the 
solutions of the 
problems which 
arise should never 
be sweetened with 
the milk of human 
kindness. At least 
this is the 
philosophy 
characterizing the 
relationship 
between this 
company and its 


representatives. 


The Connecticut 
Fire Insurance 
Company 

of Hartford Conn. 
Cash Capital . . . $2,000,000.00 


Net Surplus ... . 11,013,713.79 
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Esmond Ewing 
Named by Travelers 
(Concluded from page 24) 


ance business as a clerk in the home 
office of the Michigan Fire and Marine 
Company, at Detroit, in 
rose through the ranks to 
chief examiner, and in 1910 was made 
Indiana and Ohio agent. In 
1915 he was transferred to the Mich- 
igan field, and in 1916 was appointed 
Michigan state agent of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany. In 1921 he advanced by 
that company to the position of assis- 
tant western manager in the depart- 
ment office at Chicago, and in 1922 he 
made assistant western manager 
at Chicago of the National Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford. He came 
with The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company at the time of its organiza- 
manager of the Western De- 
partment at the home office in Hart- 
ford, and in the latter part of 1927 
was given charge of the newly created 
agency department which he has since 
headed. 


Insurance 
1902. He 


special 


was 


was 


tion as 


Board Slate Committee 
for Meeting on May 23 


To prepare a slate of officers for the 
annual meeting of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on 
May 23, the following nominating com- 
mittee has been appointed: B. M. Cul- 
ver, Bennett Ellison, O. E. Schaeffer, 
John W. Nichols, W. J. Reynolds, 
\. R. Hanners and F. W. Kentner. 


Prosperity Hailed 
at Brokers' Luncheon 

That famous corner, which separates 
us this time from “a more democratic 
prosperity,” appeared at the call of 
B. C. Forbes, financial writer, at the 
thirty-seventh anniversary luncheon of 
the Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York on Tuesday. The luncheon, 
at the Hotel Astor, followed the annual 
meeting. 

In making his presidential report at 
the meeting, Louis J. Rice stressed the 
association’s legislative achievements 
during the past year, especially in help- 
ing to defeat the monopolistic state 
fund bill for workmen’s compensation 
insurance, in pushing the brokers’ 
qualification bill and in opposing suc- 
cessfully compulsory automobile insur- 
ance. 

Following the meeting, more than 
200 brokers gathered for luncheon and 
the entertaining remarks of the guest 
speaker, Mr. Forbes. With sprightiy 
story and clear statistics he assured 
them that Americans are becoming 
more critical of what is being done in 
Washington, that employers are taking 
off their muzzles and that the 22,500,- 
000 “on the breadline,” who if stretched 
out sideways would almost reach round 
the equator, are losing their patience 
and want jobs. “At present,” he said, 
“at least 14 billion dollars worth of 
durable goods are needed. We are ripe 
and ready for a forward movement, 
and as soon as people have confidence 
that Washington will not interfere or 
add more taxes, we are going ahead 
tc a prosperity more widely diffused 
than ever before.” 


An Objective Scrutiny of Insurance 


(Concluded from page 7) 


average increase of 50 per cent since 
1920. Since the cost of such protection 
is proportionate to the liability imposed 
by the workmen’s compensation laws, 
the problem of regulating the expan- 
sion of this liability is fundamentally 
the problem of employers and unless 
they make some effort to solve it ef- 
fectively they must expect constantly 
rising insurance cost. Concerted, intel- 
Chamber of 
Association 


ligent action—not Com- 


merce or Manufacturers’ 
protests—under qualified leadership is 


therefore essential if the prevailing 
trend is to be checked. 


As many view the situation, the use- 


fulness of the local agent to a consider- 
able extent, especially with regard to 
the larger buyers, has been materially 
lessened by the increasing use of in- 
spection bureaus and loss adjustment 
bureaus, by the inspections and loss ad- 
justments of company field men, and 
by the specialized service, engineering 
and otherwise, offered by the special 
underwriting groups... . 

On the other hand the stock compa- 
nies, and especially the fire insurance 
companies, are committed to the Amer- 
ican agency system, and it is not likely 
that any revolutionary change in the 
fundamental basis of conducting the 
business will be brought about. 
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Mutual Measure Killed 
In Closing Albany Session 


Several Insurance Measures, 
Passed by Assembly, Await 
Signature of Governor 


ALBANY, April 24 (Special)—lIn its 
closing hours, the Assembly killed As- 
semblyman E. S. Moran’s bill, amend- 
ing the Insurance Law, by permitting 
a domestic mutual casualty company 
organized prior to 1925, and maintain- 
ing a surplus of at least $250,000, to 


eceive from its members cash premi- 
ums in advance without contingent 
liability. It also defeated Assembly- 
man John V. Kane’s bill, amending 
Section 426, Insurance Law, by provid- 


ing assets of domestic insurer undergo- 
ing liquidation by the superintendent, 


shall, after payment of other priori- 
ties, be applied first to paying credi- 
tors residing in the state or who re- 
sided therein at the time of filing 
claim. 

Bills awaiting Governor Lehman’s 
action include the following relating to 


insurance: 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending In- 
surance Law, relative to fraternal 
enefit societies, by changing the desig- 


nation of lodge system. 
Assemblyman Daniel McNamara, 
adding Section 175-a, Insurance Law, 


for the readjusting of rights to title 
and mortgage guaranty corporations in 


ehabilitation. 

Assemblyman Julius Helfand, 
amending Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. by increasing the amount of 
leath benefits. 

Assemblyman Francis J. McCaffrey, 
amending Section 19, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law, relative to the physical 
examination of employees, by striking 
ut the provision that physician, as 
or carrier may select and 
may participate in examina- 
the employee or carrier so re- 
juests 
_ Assemblyman FE. S. Moran, amend- 
ing Section 262, Insurance Law, by 
permitting advance premium coopera- 
tive fire insurance corporations meet- 
ing certain requirements to do business 
in New York City. 

Assemblyman Daniel McNamara, 
ding Section 109, Insurance Law, 
oY providing return unsatisfied of an 
execution against an insured person, 
{ on a judgment in a personal in- 
Jury action, shall be prima facie evi- 


amer 


Issue 


cence in any action by the injured per- 
son representative upon such policy 
that the execution was returned un- 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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Spectator, 


Slow Death for 
the Hobbs Bill 


Increasing opposition has proved too 
strong for the Hobbs bill, which sought 
the 
soliciting 


to close mails to insurance com- 


panies business in states 


where they were not licensed to op- 
It found no favor with the sub- 
the Post Office 


which unanimously 


erate. 
committee of Senate 
Committee, voted 
to return it to the full committee with 
a tabling recommendation. While its 
proponents had that amend- 
ments might enable it to survive and 
mature into an act, it is now regarded 


hoped 


as dead. 

Introduced by Representative Hobbs 
of Alabama, the bill had 
ported by the agents and the state in- 
However, when 


been sup- 
surance commissioners. 
hearings were held on it, unexpectedly 
strong opposition developed, especially 
from representatives of church and 
fraternal insurance organizations and 
marine insurance companies; alien 
companies also objected, so that a pro- 
test was made through the British Em- 
bassy in Washington. It held, 
further, that even with amendments it 


permitting 


was 


could not be effective in 
legitimate insurance business and ex- 


cluding the fraudulent. 


Ranking in Casualty Business in the State of Ohio for 


Jersey Compensation 
Committee Reports 


Recommendations Regarding 
Medical Practices Opposed by 
Insurance Member of Group 


Recent developments in New Jersey 
have focused the spot-light of insur- 
ance interest upon the question of 
workmen’s compensation in that state. 
The Legislative Compensation Commis- 
sion, appointed in October, 1933, to 
investigate alleged abuses in the com- 
pensation bureaus’ throughout the 
state, presented its report to the Legis- 
lature last week, together with specific 
recommendations. No radical departure 
from the present excellent Compensa- 
tion Act is recommended by _ the 
Commission, yet it is the opinion of 
the majority of the members of this 
investigating body that because the Act 
provide for the proper ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the 
bureaus, many abuses and inept prac- 
tices have crept in, justifying the con- 
demnation of the department. 

The 
proper 
to prevent unmeritorious claims being 


does not 


commission recommends that 


safeguards should be adopted 


(Concluded on page 30) 





Ending Dec. 31, 1934 
Stock Companies 





Net Premiums L Paid Rat 
Travelers Insu e ¢ Hartford . . $1,987,81 $575,410 $4.1 
Aetna Life Ins. ( Act & Liab. Dept.), Hartford 1,270,737 665,785 52.4 
United States Fidelity & G ri y Co., Baltimore 1,021,969 661,117 64.7 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton 1,017,728 345,630 4.0 
Metropolitan Life (A & Health Dept.), New 
. ° : 967,602 513,527 53.1 
Fidelity & Casualty © of N. Y¥., New York 134,475 84,490 41.2 
Aetna Casualty & Suretv Co., Hartford $71,590 417,909 47.9 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assur. Corp., Phila 861,750 291,987 33.9 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., Hartford 841,205 $12.10: 49.0 
Buckeye Union Casua Co., Columbus 801,744 248,012 30.9 
Total $10,576,615 $4,815,972 $5 
Mutual Companies 
State Automobile Mutual Ins., Columbus on $2 080,135 $863,294 $1.5 
Farm Bureau Mutua! Auto. Ins., Columbus... 1,076,057 $42,024 41.1 
Lumbermen’'s Mutua! Casualty, Chicago eee 459,726 211,496 16.0 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Assn., Omalt 299,965 153,105 51.9 
Motorists Mutual Insurance, Columbus ...... 170 83,924 36.5 
Total $4,146,053 $1,753,84 42.3 
Total (Stock and Mutual Cos.) $14,722,668 $6,569,815 44.6 
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Connecticut Proposal 
Recalls Charles Lamb 


Here’s an illustration of Charles 


Lamb’s fantastic story respecting the 
pig, which 
what the diner on that succulent item 
of the menu must do to acquire it. 

member of the Connecticut 
legislature introduced a bill providing 


for a state-wide investigation of all in- 


origin of roast required 


Some 


companies transacting  busi- 
that commonwealth. Inferen- 
tially, the cost of the inquisition would 


be borne by the companies and that 


surance 
ness in 


could not be a small item of expense. 
The committe to which the bill had been 
sent held a hearing, in the course of 
which the fact was developed that the 
purpose of the sought-for law was to 
ascertain why the cities of Waterbury 
and Naugatuck do no enjoy the ad- 
vantages of lower automobile liability 
rates. 

The promoters of that piece of legis- 
lation parallel the Chinese in the Lamb 
fable who, when they felt the urge of 
roast pig, confined the animal in their 
dwelling and set fire to it. 


Jersey Compensation Committee Reports 


(Concluded from page 29) 


pressed after one adverse decision of 
a deputy superintendent. If, in the 
opinion of a deputy, a claim is abso- 
lutely without merit, the petitioner 
should not be allowed to present it 
again except on terms that would com- 
pel him to deposit a substantial sum 
to be paid to his adversary in the event 
that the claim again is held to be un- 
meritorious. 

It has been developed through recent 
hearings that many examinations con- 
ducted by physicians are carelessly and 
indifferently made and little record, if 
any, is kept by the examining doctors. 
The commission recommends that phy- 
sicians testifying in compensation 
cases be obliged to keep accurate, com- 
plete and reliable records. 

Another important recommendation 
is that the injured workman be allowed 
to choose his own physician, this physi- 
cian to be selected from a panel of 
those approved by the state and belong- 
ing to the State Medical Society. 

Establishment of a bi-partisan In- 
dustrial Board, consisting of five mem- 
bers—a doctor, a lawyer, and single 
representatives of labor, the employers 
and the general public—was specifical- 


ly recommended by the commission, 
which urged that the administration 
of the affairs of the rehabilitation 


bureau be placed under the manage- 
ment of this board and appeals from 
it should be made to the New Jersey 
Supreme Court. 

Continuing its recommendations, the 
Commission urged the establishment 
of a “Self-Insurers’ Fund,” such fund 
to be similar to the “Insurance Car- 
riers’ Fund” recently created by the 
compensation guaranty fund law, all 
self-insurers to be required to pay into 
the “Self-Insurers’ Fund” a _ percent- 
age of a hypothetical rate to be deter- 
mined by the Compensation Insurance 


Rating Bureau, until such fund reaches 
5 per cent of the outstanding claim 
liability of all self-insurers. 

Considerable opposition was regis- 
tered against the commission’s recom- 
mendation that the injured workman 
be allowed to select his own physician 
from a panel approved by the state. 
This opposition was given articulate 
form in the minority report of C. W. 
Scott of Jersey City, a dissenting mem- 
ber of the Legislative Commission. 

“To permit choice to the em- 
ployee, who as a rule would not be 
qualified to judge the relative merits 
of the doctors,’ Mr. Scott declared, 
“would merely open the door to solici- 
tation by physicians. The only stand- 
ards which would be used by injured 
employees would be the recommenda- 
tions of ‘contact men,’ ‘steerers’ and 
other interested ‘chiselers.’ ” 

Less than 5 per cent of all practic- 
ing physicians, Mr. Scott asserted, are 
competent to treat industrial accident 
and disease cases, since industrial 
surgery is as much a specialty as that 
of orthopedics or Roentgenography. “I 
very definitely question,” he continued, 
“whether there exist any medical so- 
cieties or boards designated by a med- 
ical society which would be able, either 
from a professional standpoint or as a 
matter of law, to specify the character 
of medical care which any physician is 
qualified to render.” 

As an alternative measure, Mr. Scott 
proposed that the employee should have 
the right to choose his attending physi- 
cian from a panel selected by the em- 
ployer. “The minimum number of such 
physicians,” he maintained, “should be 
fixed by the Department of Labor, 
taking into account the number of com- 
petent physicians available in com- 
munities where medical service is re- 
quired.” 


free 


Compulsory Research 
Resolution Passed in N. Y. 

Shortly before the dead-line of ad- 
journment was reached by the New 
York State Legislature, a_ resolution 
was passed appropriating $25,000 and 
creating a joint legislative committee 
to investigate generally the subject of 
premium rates charged for automobile 
insurance and also the advisability 
of enacting a compulsory automobile 
insurance law. Similar legislation ob- 
tains in other states, notably Massa- 
chusetts, and the proponents of com- 
pulsory automobile insurance in New 
York have followed with considerable 
interest the operation and effectiveness 
of these other state laws. The reso- 
lution just passed by the New York 
Legislature is intended, apparently, to 
sound out the possibilities of such a 
law in the State of New York. The 
chief directions given the committee 
in the resolution are: 

To make a thorough and careful in- 
vestigation into the following points; 
the operation, administration and cost 
of all forms of automobile insurance, 
the claims paid in relation to the 
premiums charged, the methods em- 
ployed by the rate making boards of 
the insurance carriers in promulgat- 
ing rates to be charged for all forms 
of automobile insurance, and the ade- 
quacy of the powers of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance under existing 
laws to supervise and regulate insur- 
ance carriers writing all forms of 
automobile insurance. 

The committee is also to determine 
whether or not a merit rating plan 
might be adopted by the insurance car- 
riers, whereby they shall give some 
recognition through their rates for a 
favorable accident record on the part 
of the insured. It is likewise to in- 
quire directly or indirectly into every 
matter and thing in any way con- 
nected with the question of compulsory 
automobile insurance and is_ given 
power to hold public and private hear- 
ings. It is directed to report to the 
Legislature on or before February 1, 
1936. 


More Evidence on 
Accidents in Homes 


Accidental deaths in homes 
twice as numerous during the past year 
as in industrial establishments, it was 
asserted last week by R. F. Cavanaugh, 
superintendent of the engineering de- 
partment of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York, who said that 
thousands of lives might have been 


were 
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saved and hundreds of thousands of The cost in medical expense, wage |nsyrance Bills In Closing 

loss and overhead insurance of the 


injuries avoided if hazards that would 
not be tolerated in well-ordered fac- 
tories were removed from homes. 

estimated by the Na- 
Council, according to 
Mr. Cavanaugh, that occupational 
fatalities during 1934 totaled 15,500 
and accidental deaths in homes num- 
hered 33,000. The estimated total of 
accidents, whether fatal or not, was 
1,350,000 for industrial establishments 
as compared with 4,800,000 for homes. 
In addition, there were 35,500 fatal 
automobile accidents and_ 1,250,000 
others that caused disabling injuries. 


It has been 
tional Safety 


home accidents, statistics of the coun- 
cil reveal, was $600,000,000, with oc- 


cupational injuries costing $590,000,- 
000 and automobile accidents $770,- 
000,000. _— . 


CORRECTION 

In The Spectator for April 4, a 
table on page 10 erroneously showed a 
decrease in premium income during 
1934 for the Keystone Automobile Club 
of $420,371. The correct amount which 
should have been shown for the Key- 
stone is a decrease during the year 1934 
of $60,371. 








P. more than fifty years we have ren- 
dered an unexcelled and highly specialized 
type of service on Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and are now rendering the same character of 


service on Casualty Insurance. 


AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Home Office 
100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Casualty Insurance 


The Company maintains Branch Offices in all 
important cities throughout the country for 
the convenience of agents and brokers. 
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Albany Session 


(Concluded from page 29) 


satisfied because of insolvency of the 
insured. 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending In- 
surance Law, by changing the condi- 
tions under which a mutual automobile 
casualty corporation may be organized 
and by increasing the contingent re- 
serve or guaranty fund. 

Senator William T. Byrne, amend- 
ing Workmen’s Compensation Law, by 
providing that if notice of appeal from 
an award or a decision is served on the 
board, the board must, as soon as prac- 
ticable, instead of within 30 days, file 
its findings of fact and ruling. 

Assemblyman D. M. Stephens, 
amending Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, by providing that the state in- 
surance fund shall be applicable to 
payment of premiums for reinsurance 
in any insurance corporation of the 
whole or any part of the policy obli- 
gation. 

Assemblyman E. S. Moran, amend- 
ing Subdivision 5, Section 544-b, Crim- 
inal Code, by providing compensation 
for giving bail bond or depositing 
money or property shall not exceed 5 
per cent of the bond or deposit where 
they are for $2,500 or less, nor 3 per 
cent where they are in excess of $2,500, 
violation of this act being considered a 
felony. 

Assemblyman Arthur _ Swartz, 
amending General Municipal Law, by 
providing payment of $3,000 where vol- 
unteer fireman dies from _ injuries, 
shall be paid to his widow instead of 
to the executor or administrator, pro- 
vision terminating for benefit of chil- 
dren in case widow marries again, be- 
ing stricken out. 

Assemblyman E. S. Moran, amend- 
ing Section 262, Insurance Law, by 
permitting advance premium coopera- 
tive fire insurance corporations meet- 
ing certain requirements to do busi- 
ness in New York City. 

Assemblyman William Schwartz, 
amending Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, by defining “executive officer” 
for the purposes of insurance, to mean 
a person engaged exclusively and reg- 
ularly in work of an executive char- 
acter. 

These bills have been signed by Gov- 
ernor Lehman: 


Assemblyman Alexander A. Falk’s 
bill, amending the laws of 1935, by 
providing that insurance franchise 
rates under Section 187, Tax Law, shall 
apply to business done in this state 
commencing with the calendar year 
1935, as shown by reports therefor re- 
quired to be filed on or before May 1, 
1936. 

Senator William T. Byrrie, amend- 
ing Workmen’s Compensation Law, so 
as to include within the provisions of 
the law, volunteer firemen, and giving 
municipalities the right to bring its 
volunteer firemen within the coverage 
of the chapter. 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending In- 
surance Law, by depriving surety com- 
panies of the right to guarantee mort- 
gages and real estate bonds. 
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The Education of an Examiner 


By R. R. 


Secretary, Corro 


Someone has said that it costs $25,000 
There is no 
how much 
truth there is in such a statement. My 
own observation would lead me to be- 
that it cost real money to 
educate an examiner, due to the mis- 


; 


to educate an examiner. 


way, of course, to prove 


lieve does 


takes that are made because of lack 
of experience while gaining the neces- 
sary knowledge. The remark does 


prove, however, the importance of an 
examiner’s work in the business of 
underwriting. There is really no more 
essential work in a fire insurance com- 
pany than that of the examiner. He 
can be of inestimable help in creating 
a good record in the territory under his 
supervision by his ability, efficiency and 
thoroughness, or the reverse of this if 
he is lacking in these necessary ele- 
ments for success. 

There are certain qualities which an 
examiner should endeavor to develop to 
the fullest. I am going to list them in 
the order of their importance as I view 
them: 

1. Knowledge of the business, includ- 
ing (A) knowledge of the territory 
under his supervision, and (B) knowl- 
edge of the agency plant in his terri- 
tory. 


2. Thoroughness—including the de- 
velopment of a good memory. 
3. Decisiveness—mixed with a _ rea- 


sonable amount of courage. 

4. Efficiency in correspondence. 

5. Cooperation. 

It is sometimes surprising to me to 
discover the lack of knowledge of some 
of the most fundamental factors of our 
business on the part of some of those 
engaged in it. The examiner should 
study and know the New York Stand- 
ard policy and the conditions of the 
policy in the state or states for which 
he is examining business. I think we 
often overlook the fact that the policy 
is a contract between two interested 
parties, whereby one party for a cer- 
tain consideration agrees to indemnify 


the other party in event of loss. The 
contract is a standard form but the 
conditions can be altered very ma- 


terially by the attachment of certain 
so-called riders or endorsements. This 
is something we will touch on later, but 
how can an examiner pass on these 
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changes in the way of endorsements un- 
less he knows thoroughly the contract 
on which he is working and the effect 
of the changes he is called 
approve. So, first and foremost, the 
examiner must know thoroughly the 
fire insurance contract and all of the 
clauses affecting it. 

There is another reason why he must 
have this knowledge, that is, 
able to explain and interpret the con- 
tract and clauses to his agents and the 
insuring public. One of the most mis- 
understood clauses in our 
the coinsurance clause. 
ing the amuont of 
our own business in relation to this 
clause. We had an assistant examiner 
with us at one time who was passing 
on business and for some reason, one 
day, I asked him to explain the coin- 
surance clause to me and, to my sur- 
prise, I found it was a foreign language 
to him. Here was a man passing on 
business and he didn’t even know what 
he was doing. Several months later I 
inquired again as to this mystery, the 
coinsurance clause, and, apparently, this 
young man had neither the ambition 
or curiosity to find out what it was all 
about. How can we educate our agents 
or explain to the insuring public if we 
haven’t properly schooled ourselves? 

In addition to a knowledge of the 
policy itself, the examiner must have 
a good knowledge of the territory under 
his supervision. He must know the 
sections of the state where the moral 
hazard is bad and the sections of the 
larger cities where the same conditions 
prevail and where, because of changing 
neighborhood conditions, the properties 
are going down hill physically. He 
must know of the changes in certain 
types of industry due to labor condi- 
tions, or changes in manufacturing 
processes causing obsolescence of cer- 
tain types of machinery and plants in 
a given industry. He must keep abreast 
of the times if he wants to avoid cer- 
tain hazards which are not obvious on 
the surface. 

And as important as anything else, 
the examiner must have a thorough 
knowledge of the agents in the terri- 
tory under his supervision. Naturally, 
with upward of several hundred agents 
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field, we are going to come in con- 
with a representative cross-see- 
of humanity, men who are sensi- 
about certain things, men with 
certain prejudices. Gradually, we have 
got to learn intimately these peoples’ 
personalities. That is, the more im- 
portant connections that we contact 
regularly. With our company, when a 
new appointment is made, the field man 
is required to fill out a card giving, 
among other things, a history of the 
agency and information as to the 
agent. This becomes a permanent rec- 
ord on the desk of the examiner and is 
refeired to regularly in his contacts 
with his agents. To show how sensi- 
tive some agents are, I would like to 
mention an experience we had a short 
time ago. We have a rule in connec- 
tion with cancellations, something we 
will mention later that calls for 
sending the agent a registered letter 
when proper action has not been taken 
or where we do not hear from the 
agent. Following the usual procedure, 
@ registered letter was sent, and, inci- 
dentally, this was a very good agent. 
While he had not written before, he did 
this time, and told us if it was neces- 
sary to send any more registered letters 
to his office, to close the agency. As 
far as I can see, the sending of this 
letter was no particular reflection on 
the agent, but you can see he took it 
as such. I merely mention this to show 
how careful we must be in our contact 
with agents and brokers. The work of 
years in building up a feeling of friend- 
ship for the company may be dissipated 
by one little incident such as I men- 
tion. So the examiner must learn some- 
thing of the personality of his agents. 
Of course, the ideal way to do this is 
by periodic visits into the field by the 
examiner. In addition to getting ac- 
quainted with his agents, he should 
attempt to make as many inspections 
as possible. Before leaving on his trip 
he should accumulate a number of in- 
spections in sections that he is unac- 
quainted with and on certain types of 
risks with which he wants to become 
familiar. There is no other way to fix 
certain locations in mind other than 
making inspections in that area. I can 
look at the map in certain towns and 
pick out some risk that I inspected at 
one time and immediately have a pic- 
ture of the neighborhood. I am very 
much in favor of periodic trips in the 
field for the examiner. 

Up until the period of the late great 
depression, things were going along s0 
swimmingly that I think we all got 
more or less to where we took things 
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pretty much for granted because it 
seeme cl as if, no matter what we did, 
we couldn’t go wrong. Those condi- 
tions were no excuse for not being 
thorough as later events have proved. 
However, if there is one element re- 
yuired in an examiner’s make-up, it is 
the quality of thoroughness. Our busi- 
ness is so entirely different than the 
rdinary run of business, that a mistake 
may not show up for months but even- 
tually it will, What do we mean by 
thorouzhness? We mean when passing 
m important or questionable risks, get- 
ting all of the information there is 
available and after assembling this in- 
formation, using our best judgment. 
It means determining definitely whether 
the risk is under full public protection, 
the amount subject to one fire, the 
processes and hazards involved and not 
taking any of these important factors 
for granted. I remember a formula one 

f the men I worked for once suggested 
to me in arriving at important deci- 
sions. He said if you will get all of 
the facts and place all of the reasons 
for doing an important thing on one- 
half of the paper and all of the ob- 
jections on the other half and weigh 
them one against the other, you will 
generally arrive at the correct conclu- 
sion. I don’t mean we should do this 
in passing on risks, but I mention this 
as emphasizing the importance of get- 
ting all the necessary data. 

In my experience as an examiner, 
where I had a risk that was to be re- 
ferred or which for some reason I 
didn’t want to pass on myself, I always 
made up my mind what I would do 
were the last word to be left to me. 
By doing this in addition to getting 
some good mental exercise, you are 
preparing your mind for the job ahead 
and you can check your own judgment 
against that of the person to whom you 
are responsible. The principal point I 
want to make on this subject is that 
eventually you are going to arrive at 
one of two decisions: Yes or No, and 
after getting all the facts, there is 
nothing to be gained by meddling 
around and delaying in coming to a 
decision. I have had experience with 
examiners who had a habit of having 
dozens of lines on their desk or in the 
map and every day these were worked 
over and again laid to one side for no 
particular reason. A majority of the 
items could be disposed of without 
trouble. It is a bad habit for an ex- 
aminer to get into and one to be cor- 
rected if you have it. 

As most of our business is carried 
on by mail, it goes without saying that 
the examiner should be a good corre- 
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Mutuals Conferring on 


Long-Haul Truck Rates 


Chicago Meeting May Result in 
Adoption of New Nation-wide 
Scale of Rates 


CHIcAGo, ILu., April 23—A meeting 
which will, perhaps, develop  far- 
reaching effects in the stock casualty 
company field is being held here today 
in the Palmer House between inde- 
pendent mutuals writing coverages on 
vehicles engaged in long-haul trucking. 
Called without any fanfare and un- 
heralded by any publicity of whatever 
kind, the gathering is seriously con- 
sidering adopting a nationwide scale 
of truck rates which may eventually 
cause the stock casualty carriers and 


Bureau companies entirely to revise 
present practices. 

Mutual representatives from New 
York, Michigan, Kansas, Ohio and 


Illinois will focus their efforts on in- 
filtration of those stock company 
agencies which have medium premium 
volume of insurance on profitable truck 
lines and will, if the present confer- 
ence is successful, adhere to an inde- 
pendent rating schedule. Conflict be- 
tween their own interests, independent 
of stock carriers, was said to be the 
underlying reason for the call to meet- 
ing. The mutuals represented felt that 
competition among their own represen- 
tatives for risks which have shown 
good returns was having an adverse 
effect on their attempts to divert truck 
premium volume which is already 
established in stock company agencies. 
They believe that an agreement as to 
the rates they can offer will remove 
this element and will permit them to 
make a vigorous and nation-wide cam- 
paign for risks now on stock company 


Michigan Compensation 
Law Not Due for Change 


LANSING, MICH., April 15—Although 
perhaps two-score workmen’s compen- 
sation bills have been introduced so 
far at the current regular session of 
the Michigan legislature it appears 
there is little chance of any major 
revision of the existing law. It is 
known that the house labor commit- 
tee has voted against reporting any 
more of the measures in its custody 
and this fact, taken with defeat on the 
senate side, of a bill to place occupa- 
tional and non-accidental industrial 
injuries under the act, indicates that 
important amendments of the law have 
little, if any, chance. Most legislators 
seem to take the attitude that any 
broadening of the law at this time 
would mean more unemployment. 








books -and possessing diversification. 
The aim will be only at trucks which 
do an interstate business and which 
have consistently been profitable risks. 
The weapon will be the new rate agree- 
ment. 

The effect of the move being made 
by the mutuals will be felt, not only 
by stock companies through their 
agencies, but by stock companies 
through large brokerage offices which 
have, up to the present, ignored the 
mutuals in the placing of long-haul 
truck casualty coverages. Should the 
mutuals’ plan function as forecast, the 
stock casualty companies will find in- 
roads being made on the very lines 
which they have weeded out during the 
depression years and on which they 
are now reaping the rewards of their 
effort. They may also face competi- 
tive factors which will necessitate a 
revision of truck rates on a _ broad 
scale, 








spondent. This is very essential and is 
a point that might be given more at- 
tention by the companies. One of the 
concerns with whom I was formerly 
connected had classes in correspon- 
dence. This is a subject I think it 
would be well for your association to 
give some further thought to. I do not 
claim to be a model correspondent, but 
I observe certain rules in dictating my 
letters. First, I try to put myself in 
the receiver’s place; second, I try to 
couch my letter in a conventional vein 
and avoid stilted words and phrases. 
For instance, I seldom, if ever, use the 
word “same” in my letters. 
not writing letters that seem satisfac- 


If you are- 


tory, try to improve them. Read the 
letters of people who are known as 
good correspondents and see if you 
can’t learn something from them. 

The examiner must develop a spirit 
of cooperation and this must manifest 
itself in many ways. First, he must 
work in harmony with the men in the 
field. The competition for business to- 
day is, as we all know, very severe and 
the field man is constantly pushing his 
agents for more business. Unless the 
examiner is working without friction 
with the special agent, months of work 
on the part of the field man may be 
broken down by one thoughtless act on 
the part of the examiner. 
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Share the Wealth 


Above all the wild cat ideas for lifting ourselves by 
our financial bootstraps stands Fidelity’s time tested 
plan for guaranteed security in old age. 


Fidelity originated the “Income for Life” plan 
more than thirty-two years ago. The thousands who 
have adopted it offer outstanding evidence of what 
man can do for himself to safeguard the golden 
years of his life. 

Here is a wealth sharing plan which gives without 


denying any man the fruit of his labors—just one 
of a complete kit of modern sales tools. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presaient 


“f IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 





NORTH CAROLINA! !!_ 


ATTRACTIVE AGENCY pean. | 


Write to: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President-Manager of Agencies 


1014 Kanawha Street Charlestown, W. Va. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Of Charleston, W. Va. 


CHARLES L. PRESTON, President 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE 


FIRE CASUALTY 
LIFE MARINE 
BOND AUTOMOBILE 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


New York Detroit Montreal Les Angeles 
Minneapolis Cojumbus Phoenix Portland 
Buffalo Cleveland Winnipeg Seattle 
Boston Indianapolis San Francisco Vancouver 


Pittsburgh Lendon Duluth 























INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 
NorTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 

208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Iil. 








OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 


(Gowrel focitont 


FIRE AND LIFE 


ao aASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


SD FREDERIC K RICHARDSON, Managing Director 
JAMES F MITCHELL , United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4" & WALNUT STS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 














THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 


























GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Incorporated 1895 
T. F. BARRY, Founder 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
WM. J. ALEXANDER J. C. HOEY 


President Secretary 
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